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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Government has had its first brush with the 

House of Lords. The occasion was a small one, and 

there was never any serious danger that a first-rate 
political and constitutional crisis would be raised upon 
it. Enough has happened, however, to remind both 
sides that a Labour Government is extremely likely to 
come sooner or later into a sharp conflict with a Tory 
Second Chamber. There will no doubt be much pre- 
liminary sparring, but it will not be at all surprising if 
the next General Election is precipitated by a deadlock 
between the two Houses of Parliament. And there are 
few issues which are better calculated to bring the two 
progressive Parties together. 

* * * 

The trouble this week was over the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill. The House of Lords, it will be remem- 
bered, had made two important amendments to the 
Bill; one deleting the notorious Clause 4—the 
‘* genuinely seeking work *’ clause—and the other 
making the Bill a temporary measure for one year only. 
The House of Commons rejected these amendments, 
and raised the question of Privilege, claiming that they 
were an interference with the right of the Commons to 
determine how the country’s money should be spent. 
The Lords then gave way on Clause 4, but, as we 
anticipated a fortnight ago from the demeanour of Lord 
Salisbury, they insisted on the time limit. The Govern- 
ment was now in a difficulty. The amendment could be 
again rejected; in which case the Bill would be dead 
for this session, and would have to be hung up until 
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it could be forced through the House of Lords under 
the machinery of the Parliament Act. It could be 
accepted ; in which case the Lords would be encouraged 
to further outrages. Or the amendment could be 
amended. The last course was wisely chosen, and, with 
mutterings of thunder, the Commons consented to place 
a time-limit of three years on the Bill. In this way the 
skirmish ended as suddenly as it began. It was only a 
sham fight ; but the mustering of backwoodsmen in the 
Lords and the fury of the back-benchers in the 
Commons gave a foretaste of future battle. 
* * * 

We discuss in our leading article the project of 
** Empire Free Trade ’’ which was debated in the House 
of Commons last week. It only remains for us to record 
here the halting and laborious steps backward towards 
Protection which have been taken by Mr. Baldwin, 
who faithfully played the part of ‘*‘ Mr. Balfour ’ 
(without the subtlety) to Lord Beaverbrook’s ‘* Joe 
Chamberlain,”’ in his speech at the London Coliseum on 
Wednesday. Mr. Baldwin’s sense of humour, and even 
his literary taste, seem to desert him when he tries to 
make a ‘** good party speech.’’ In the first place, he 
sought to ridicule the idea of a tariff truce. He then 
demanded *‘‘.a free hand from the country in safe- 
guarding the manufacturers of this country.’”? Then 
came a phrase essentially Balfourian: ‘* We cannot 
begin to maintain the standard of our own people unless 
we have this power—the power to use it, to use it 
freely, the power to retaliate with it.’’ Next he spoke, 
more vaguely, of visualizing the Empire as a unit, and 
expressed a strong desire to ‘‘ rationalize imperially,”’ 
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though he would not commit himself as to ‘* whether 
the day may come when the British Empire may be- 
come a unit in the sense that the United States is; 
whether it may be guarded by one tariff with a vast 
area of free trade within.’ He made it plain, however, 
that he now stands for Protection on a large scale, for 
safeguarding ‘*‘ has not yet had a chance of showing 
what it can do.’? Only one reservation remains: he is 
** not proposing to tax food.’’ On the whole, Lord 
Beaverbrook should be well pleased. 
7. * 7” 


The Committee stage of the Coal Mines Bill began 
on Tuesday in an atmosphere very different from that 
which marked the culmination of the second reading 
debate. The motion to postpone consideration of Part 
I. of the Bill (which deals with marketing schemes, 
quotas, and so forth)—a motion which had been on the 
paper for a fortnight in the name of Mr. Lloyd George 
—was moved on behalf of the Government by Mr. 
Graham; after which, undeterred by the factious 
protests of Mr. Baldwin, the Committee proceeded to 
consider Part II. of the Bill. This arrangement, which, 
for reasons which we explain elsewhere, has obviously 
common sense on its side, marks the culmination of 
the conversations between Mr. Graham and the Liberal 
Coal Committee, which have been in progress for some 
time. The chance of an agreed Bill—agreed, that is. 
between the Government and the Liberal Party—is 
still, perhaps, remote ; but the objections to the quota 
proposals of Part I. are so overwhelming that Ministers 
may well, on consideration, modify their attitude 
towards them. And if, in spite of the evident difficul- 
ties of the situation, a line of compromise emerges, the 
Liberals are not likely to be less conciliatory than the 
Government. 

* * * 


The rambling and inconclusive speech which Mr. 
Thomas delivered in the House on Monday was an 
admission—almost in set terms—of the failure of the 
Government to find a constructive remedy for unem- 
ployment. Little else was to be learnt from it save 
this one fact : that the number of those officially out of 
work, which already exceeds by 100,000 the corre- 
sponding figure of a year ago, is likely to be increased 
by yet another 100,000 when the latest Unemployment 
Insurance Act comes into operation. This news was 
more disagreeable than unexpected. It was known, of 
course, that the effect of the Act would be greatly to 
increase the number of those in receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit; but there was some hope that the 
majority of these new beneficiaries already figured, in 
some capacity or other, in the weekly returns. The 
fact that the unemployment position is worsening— 
apart altogether from this influx of new claimants— 
merits the most serious attention. According to Mr. 
Thomas, the position is particularly grave in the textile 
industries. This helps to demonstrate (to use his own 
words) “‘ that shouting for tariffs will not cure in- 
efficiency.”” But it also helps to demonstrate how far 
we still are from getting down to the roots of our 
problem. 

* . * 


The progress of the Naval Conference continues to 
be slow; not unnaturally, for the delegates have come 
to grips with one of the main factors of the problem— 
the method of limitation. They have been occupied, 
mainly, in examining the French “ transactional 
proposal.”” This runs, briefly, as follows: A maximum 
global tonnage shall be fixed, which no Power shall 
exceed during the life of the Convention. Each Power 
shall then undertake not to exceed, during this period, 
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a global tonnage to be specified by Schedule. A further 
Schedule shall set out the distribution that each Power 
proposes to make of its global tonnage, under six 
heads: (i) warships of more than 10,000 tons, with 
guns exceeding 8-in. calibre; (ii) light surface vessels 
with guns exceeding 6-in. calibre; (iii) other light sur- 
face vessels; (iv) submarines; (v) aircraft carriers; 
(vi) minelayers and other miscellaneous craft. Subject 
to *‘ any more strict conditions arising from special 
conventions,’ tonnage under each category, up to a 
fixed percentage, may subsequently be transferred to 
another category, on giving one year’s notice to the 
other contracting Powers. The leading characteristics 
of every vessel to be laid down shall be publicly notified. 


i * x 


A British counter-proposal, which is also before 
the Conference, accepts the principle of transfer, but 
makes certain very important modifications in the 
scheme. It proposes that light surface vessels shall be 
divided into three, not two, categories, viz., cruisers 
with 8-in. guns; smaller cruisers, and destroyers. It 
stipulates further that no transfer shall be permitted 
from other categories into capital ship, aircraft carrier, 
or 8-in. gun cruiser classes; and that only a very 
limited transfer downwards from the heavy cruiser class 
should be permitted; but that there should be com- 
plete freedom of transfer as between the smaller cruiser 
and destroyer classes. There is no mention in the 
** counter-proposal *’ of transfer to or from the sub- 
marine class. Both proposals have been laid before the 
main Committee of the Conference; but so far only the 
French proposal has been discussed. The United States 
delegation has not, as yet, committed itself. 

* * * 


The French proposals follow very closely the lines 
which we deduced from the Memorandum previously 
published by the French Government. The reference 
to ‘* special conventions *? which may restrict the 
transfer of tonnage by Powers signatory to them is 
evidently intended to cover the possibility of a separate, 
supplementary Anglo-American or Three-Power Agree- 
ment, and to reassure American opinion as to any 
danger of transfers that would upset the definition of 
Anglo-American parity. It would appear also, from 
statements made by M. Tardieu, on a visit to France, 
that the French would be willing to dispense with the 
right to transfer tonnage into the battleship class, thus 
upsetting the Washington ratios. The British counter- 
proposals, also, have clearly been framed with a view 
to the possibility of a more stringent agreement with 
the United States. The Admiralty clearly desire that, 
if their hands are to be tied by a parity agreement with 
the States, there shall be reasonable limits fixed to the 
freedom of transfer enjoyed by other Powers. The 
distinction drawn between light cruisers and destroyers 
appears to assume that a maximum size will be fixed 
for the units of each class, and may be resisted by the 
French, whose desire to lump the two classes together 
is easily explained by the great size of their new Flotilla 
leaders, to which attention was drawn in our Conference 
Supplement. 

* 7 * 


While many obstacles to agreement remain, the 
concentration of discussion on the French transactional 
proposal marks a decided advance. It shows that the 
French may, as we suggested, be more ready in practice 
than in theory to enter into a binding agreement at 
London. It shows also that the British and American 
delegations are sincere in their desire to find a com- 
promise between the “ global tonnage ” and “ cate- 
gory ”’ theories of limitation. It even suggests the possi- 
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bility of compromising, in practice, the Italian claim 
to theoretical parity with France. French opinion, as 
the result of the discussions, and of M. Tardieu’s visit 
to Paris, has become distinctly more friendly to the 
Conference, claiming that the discussions have now 
been lifted above ‘* the rigid arithmetical formulas 
hitherto applied.’’ An interesting sidelight on the way 
the Conference is regarded in countries outside the 
Five Powers, is provided by the vehement opposition of 
the German Socialists to proceeding with the second 
** Ersatz-Preussen ’’ on the ground that the construc- 
tion of these ships, by alarming the French, may preju- 
dice the success of the Conference. The British 
Admiralty’s decision to drop two cruisers, four 
destroyers, and three submarines of the 1929-80 naval 
programme (in addition to the ‘* Surrey”’ and 
** Northumberland *’)—which has thrown the Navy 
League into transports of rage—seems to be a mere 
matter of common sense. The entire building pro- 
gramme has been held up for some time as the result of 
limitation discussions ; it is obviously the sensible thing 
to await the result of the Conference before deciding 
what, if any, replacements are necessary, for that result 
may affect alike the number, the date, and the type of 
ships required. 
* * * 

The debate on the tariff truce in the French 
Chamber of Deputies was, unfortunately, adjourned to 
a later session before M. Flandin, Minister of Com- 
merce, had been able to give his views. If he had 
spoken it would have been easier to gauge what atti- 
tude the French delegation, of which he is Chairman, 
will take up at the Conference. In any case, he would 
certainly have been more moderate than those who 
actually spoke, though in face of the almost unanimous 
opposition of the various French economic organiza- 
tions he could not have said very much in defence of 
the tariff truce. As it was, a great deal of eloquence 
(and applause) was expended on objections that had 
already been considered by the League of Nations and 
recognized as problems calling for discussion at the 
Conference. It is impossible not to feel that behind the 
hundred and one reasons given for rejecting the tariff 
truce, the one that really counted was that France 
must keep her freedom of action in order to raise her 
tariffs even higher. Otherwise, why such a fever of 
oratory, and why the objection that the French tariff 
could not be stabilized as it still required modification ? 

* * ” 

The Yugoslav and Bulgarian Governments have at 
last compounded a frontier agreement which will 
enable those farmers who cultivate lands near the 
border to till their fields in peace. There is to be a 
slow exchange of populations, lasting for two years, 
and operated by Commissioners, assisted by peasant 
advisers. The hardships inseparable from the forcible 
exchange of properties are mitigated as much as 
possible by creating pools of State lands; grants are to 
be made from the pools to those farmers who do not 
receive farms equal in value to those they abandon. 
The amicable conclusion of this agreement implies that 
the Yugoslav Government have genuinely endeavoured 
to establish better relations with Bulgaria, and to 
remove friction which has been a source of perpetual 
trouble for ten years. It is a pity, therefore, that the 
present Dictatorship, which has given such a sign of 
reason and moderation, and which has been powerful 
enough to destroy the historical divisions of Yugoslavia 
itself, has allowed a monument to be erected to the 
murderer of the Archduke Ferdinand. This act of folly 
will, possibly, not excite international friction; it none 
the less intimates to the world that the Yugoslav 
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authorities harbour sentiments and passions which 
differentiate them from civilized mankind. 
* * * 

The Commercial Accounts of the Post Office for 
the year 1928-29 were published at the end of last 
week. The postal services show a profit for the year 
of £9.25 millions; the telephones a profit of £525,000; 
the telegraphs a deficit of £757,000. The Post Office, 
regarded as a revenue-producing concern, has, there- 
fore, done better than ever before. Nevertheless, 
these results are not above criticism. The enormous sur- 
plus of the postal department seems hardly warranted ; 
a substantial contribution to the revenue, it amounts, 
at the same time, to a tax on communications which 
it is difficult to justify. Mr. Thomas might well dis- 
cuss with the Postmaster-General the repercussions 
upon employment of a return to the penny post. The 
greatly increased profit earned by the telephones also 
gives food for thought. Why are we so backward in 
developing a service which yields such good results? 
For backward in this direction we undoubtedly are. 
‘** T will not hesitate to spend money,”’ said Mr. Thomas 
on Monday, “ if it will add in the end to the efficiency 
of the country.’’ We therefore commend the Post 
Office Accounts to his serious attention. 

* * * 

The death of James Edward Spiers, who com- 
mitted suicide in Wandsworth Gaol on Monday through 
dread of the flogging which he would otherwise have 
had to undergo, has led to the renewed discussion of 
a much-debated question—whether it is necessary that 
this barbarous punishment should still form part of 
our penal system. Once more we have had to listen 
to that venerable misstatement—the falsehood of 
which was exposed by Mr. Henry Salt in the letter 
which we published only last week—that flogging put 
an end to garrotting; once more we have been assured 
that the judges are unanimously in favour of retaining 
this form of punishment, as if judges had ever shown 
any burning enthusiasm for the reform of the criminal 
law. There are signs, however, that, with the wide 
attention which this case has aroused, a more whole- 
some public opinion will make itself felt. For experi- 
ence has shown that it is not by any mere severity of 
punishment, but by better police methods and the 
greater certainty of detection that crime is prevented. 
When this simple fact is more generally recognized it 
will no longer be possible to retain a penalty which 
is not merely degrading to the criminal who undergoes 
it, but repugnant to the better sense of the community. 

* * *& 

Light is thrown on the vexed question whether 
the amenities of the English countryside need be 
sacrificed to modern industrial methods, by the result 
of the prosecution last week of the Ely Beet Sugar 
Factory, Limited, by the Ouse and Cam Fishery Board 
for polluting the River Ouse. After a long hearing, 
in the course of which it was proved that the River 
Ouse had for many miles been transformed by sugar 
beet effluent from one of the best-stocked rivers in 
England into a poisoned stream, in which no fresh- 
water life could survive, the Ely magistrates found 
the case against the factory proved, imposed the 
maximum penalty of £50 under the Salmon and Fresh- 
water Fisheries Act, 1923 (Section 8), and granted the 
prosecutors £120 towards their expenses, which were 
stated to have been £200. The defendants announced 
that they would give notice of appeal. It seems curious 
that a body of enthusiastic anglers—and not the richer 
section of that class—should have to bear the whole 
burden and heat of such proceedings when the whole 
community in the polluted area is vitally affected. 
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EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


T is difficult to take Lord Beaverbrook’s ‘* Empire 

Crusade * seriously, and hitherto it has seemed 

appropriate to leave it to ‘* MacFlecknoe.” In 
view, however, of the debate in the House of Commons 
last week, of Mr. Baldwin’s speech this week, and of 
the peculiar susceptibility of the Conservative Party to 
the Protectionist virus, it may be desirable to examine 
the actual proposals which are giving rise to so much 
pother. 

We are confronted at the outset by the difficulty 
with which Mr. Lloyd George made effective play in the 
debate. Are we to discuss Lord Beaverbrook’s original 
formula, or his amended formula, or Lord Rothermere’s 
adaptation, or that of Mr. Remer and Mr. Marjoribanks, 
or ought we to wait for Mr. Baldwin’s pronouncement, 
which is being delivered as we write? On the whole, 
we think it best to go to the fountain-head, and to 
base our examination on Lord Beaverbrook’s letter to 
the Morninc Post of January 27th, as modified by 
his letter to the Times of February 3rd. In the former 
communication, Lord Beaverbrook explains how he 
proposes to put ** the plan for the Free Trade Empire ”’ 
into ‘* practical operation.’’ His project begins, it 
seems, with the non-self-governing Crown Colonies and 
other Dependencies, excluding India and Egypt. These 
he sets out in a formidable list, ** so as to supply a 
readily comprehensible proof that these Possessions in 
themselves constitute a huge Empire.’’? He proposes 
that Great Britain and all these lands should be formed 
into a Free Trade Empire as soon as may be. ‘* We 
should then stand on the same footing with our Colonial 
Empire as America and France with theirs. In other 
words, its markets would be open to us and would be 
barred to other nations, and it would find with us the 
markets best fitted to develop all its resources.”” He 
proposes further that ** such of the Dominions as may 
desire it °’ shall be free to enter into this arrangement 
under such limitations of their membership as they 
themselves may think necessary. ‘* Canada, for 
example, will probably think it to her interest to make 
a treaty for protection in the British market against 
the competition of subsidized American and Argen- 
tinian wheat. This we could readily concede in return 
for a protected Canadian market for British coal, 
structural steel, and steel plates.”’ These, then, are 
the first steps towards the eventual establishment of 
the Free Trade Empire, which is Lord Beaverbrook’s 
** ultimate ideal.”’ 

Before we attempt to discuss the project outlined 
in the Morninc Post, we shall be well advised to read 
Lord Beaverbrook’s letter to the Times of February 
8rd. There, we are surprised to see, he hotly denies 
that he is ‘* now concentrating on a Free Trade Empire 
which includes only Great Britain and the Crown 
Cclonies, and which relegates the incorporation of the 
Dominions in this organization to some vague future 
as an ‘ ultimate ideal.’ *? He admits that he did make 
use of the expression ‘* ultimate ideal,”? but this was 
only to argue that, in his belief, ‘* the successful 
execution of the first steps—namely, the full participa- 
tion of the Crown Colonies and the limited or uncon- 
ditional partnership of the Dominions—would lead 
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swiftly to the realization of complete and unrestricted’ 
Free Trade within the Empire.”’ This explanation does. 
not appear seriously to modify the Mornine Post 
statement, but as we are anxious to represent Lord 
Beaverbrook’s proposal accurately and fairly, 
reproduce it. 

There is one very serious ambiguity, however, which 
Lord Beaverbrook did not clear up in either of his. 
letters. Does he suggest that the Crown Colonies 
should be taxed and exploited for the exclusive benefit 
of Great Britain without any reciprocal advantage in. 
our markets? Or are we to protect their produce in 
our markets by taxing the raw materials and foodstuffs 
which we import from other sources? Lord Beaver- 
brook is here on the horns of a dilemma; for the first 
would be a wicked proposal, and the second extremely 
foolish. 

We say that it would be wicked to tax and exploit 
the Crown Colonies for the benefit of Great Britain. 
The proposition is surely self-evident to anyone with 
the smallest knowledge of Colonial history and Colonial 
conditions. In every discussion of the ethics of British 
Imperialism, it is pointed out, for the defence, that in 
all parts of the world Britain observes the principle 
of the Open Door; that when she develops back- 
ward territories, she does so for the benefit of the 
civilized world and not exclusively for herself. It is 
that only which has made it possible for other nations 
to tolerate the existence of the vast Empire which Lord 
Beaverbrook describes—‘* in extent almost as large 
as... the United States with the territories which are 
dependent on them. In its resources . . . richer than 
all the Colonial Empires of the world put together.”’ 
And side by side with this principle that we are the 
trustees of civilization in the non-self-governing 
colonies, our greatest statesmen and best administrators 
have put another principle of even greater importance: 
that we are trustees for the inhabitants of those terri- 
tories. It was a Conservative Colonial Secretary, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who laid it down, with regard to 
Kenya, that ** the interests of the African natives must 
be paramount, and that if, and when, those interests 
and the interests of the immigrant races conflict, the 
former should prevail.’”” What would he think, we 
wonder, of a proposal that natives and immigrants 
should both be exploited for the benefit of the home 
population ? 

Lord Beaverbrook cites the French Colonial 
Empire as an example. If he knew a little more- 
about the subject, he might cite it as a warning! It 
is true that thirty or forty years ago France forced a 
highly Protectionist regime, rather like the old British 
mercantilist system, on her colonies. They were not 
large or powerful colonies, but in less than twenty 
years they succeeded in breaking that system down, 
as all previous attempts by Britain, Spain, or 
Portugal to exploit their colonies in this way had been 
broken down. We wish that Lord Beaverbrook could 
be induced to read the account of that episode in Mr. 
Norman Angell’s book ‘‘ The Great Illusion.”” He 
would be especially interested in a passage there quoted 
from an article in Le Temps of April 5th, 1911, as 
follows :— 


we 
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‘“‘A further defect of the law of 1892 is that all the 
Colonies have been subjected to the same fiscal arrange- 
ment, as though there could be anything in common 
between countries separated by the width of the whole 
globe. Happily, the policy was too outrageous ever to 
be put into full execution. Certain of our African 
Colonies were tied by international treaties at the time 
that the law was voted, so that the Government was 
compelled to make exceptions. But Monsieur Méline’s 
idea at this period was to bring all the Colonies under 
one fiscal arrangement imposed by the Mother Country 
just so soon as the international treaty should have 
expired. The exceptions have thus furnished a most 
useful demonstration as to the results which flow from 
the two systems ; the fiscal policy imposed by the Mother 
Country in view merely of its own immediate interest, 
and the fiscal policy framed to some extent by the 
Colony in view of its own special interests. Well, what 
is the result? It is this. That those Colonies which 
have been free to frame their own fiscal policy have 
enjoyed undeniable prosperity, while those which have 
been obliged to submit to the policy imposed by another 
country have been sinking into a condition of veritable 
ruin ; they are faced by positive disaster! ”’ 

Thus in 1911 France was learning by bitter experience 
the futility of the policy which Lord Beaverbrook seems 
to recommend to Britain to-day, and her rigid colonial 
system has been progressively modified since that time. 
The moral is that wickedness, if carried too far, defeats 
its own selfish aims. 

But perhaps we are doing Lord Beaverbrook a 
serious injustice by attributing this policy of exploita- 
tion to him. It may be that he clings to the other 
horn of the dilemma, and contemplates a reciprocal 
arrangement with the Crown Colonies, by which we 
shall tax the food and raw materials which we import 
from the United States, South America, and China, in 
order to give protection to the Colonies. If that is his 
suggestion, the bubble was burst by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his brilliantly entertaining speech last week. He 
assumed that there was to be reciprocity. ‘* You can- 
not,”’ he said, ** trade with the Crown Colonies without 
giving them a fair deal.’’ What, then, was the proposal 
with regard, for instance, to Nigeria, Uganda, and 
the Sudan? Their greatest export to us was cotton. 
He was glad to say that the quantity of cotton that 
we were getting from the Empire was growing. But 
seven-eighths of our cotton came from foreign coun- 
tries. Were we going to say to those Colonies, ‘* We 
will put a duty on the cotton we buy from foreign 
countries *?? It would be a first-class thing for the 
Colonies. If we were to put a stiff duty on American 
and Brazilian cotton there was no doubt at all that it 
would help Uganda, the Sudan, and Nigeria, and it 
would develop Empire cotton. But where would 
Lancashire come in? How long would it take to 
develop cotton inside the Empire to make up the 
deficiency of seven-eighths? The greater part of the 
goods produced in Lancashire mills was exported. 
Were we going to sweep away the margin of profit, as 
we certainly should if we put a duty on the cotton that 
came from outside the Empire, and then send the stuff 
produced by Lancashire mills to compete with goods 
which came from countries where there was no duty 
on cotton? It was an utterly impossible proposition. 

There is, of course, no answer to these arguments. 
The ‘*‘ Empire Crusaders *? have not yet thought out 
their policy, and they are putting Protection before 
the country in a cruder form than any which has been 
produced since the days of Adam Smith. There is, 
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therefore, no danger of its adoption in its present form. 
The danger is that the Tories, who never cease from 
hankering after Protection, will seek to take advantage 
of the touch of real enthusiasm in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
propaganda to foist an ordinary protective tariff upon 
the electorate. From a party point of view we could 
wish for nothing better; but there are bigger issues at 
stake. If the ‘‘ Crusaders ’’ succeed in capturing one 
of the historic parties, a heavy blow will have been 
struck at the movement towards freer trade on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s ultimate ideal is a Free Trade 
Empire surrounded by a tariff wall. Our ultimate 
ideal, which is certainly not more impracticable, is a 
Free Trade World. Neither is speedily attainable; but 
whereas every step which is taken towards Lord 
Beaverbrook’s ideal means more trade restrictions, a 
stronger nationalist spirit, and a drift towards 
antagonism, armaments, and war, every step towards 
a Free Trade World brings increased trade, fuller co- 
operation, a better international atmosphere, and 
steady progress in the organization of peace. Along 
which road are we to travel? That is the momentous 
question which lies behind this shallow Beaverbrook 
** Crusade.”’ 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND 


THE COAL BILL 


N Tuesday, December 17th, the second reading of 

the Coal Mines Bill opened in the House of Com- 

mons. Following Mr. Graham (who introduced the 
Bill) and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Sir Herbert Samuel, on 
behalf of the Liberal Party, riddled the Bill with criti- 
cism. The crying need of the coal industry, said Sir Her- 
bert, was reorganization. The Royal Commission over 
which he had présided had recognized that the present great 
number of separate producing units ‘* did not conduce to 
the efficient working of the industry,”’ and ‘* came unani- 
mously to the very definite conclusion ... that the 
industry must be concentrated in a smaller number of 
units.’? Such concentration, Sir Herbert went on, ‘‘ would 
conduce to the more scientific preparation of the coal for 
sale, and would help to get rid of the shocking wasteful- 
ness of our present transport arrangements, with little 
toy trucks wandering about the railways, 750,000 of them 
belonging to 5,000 separate owners, each making only 
two journeys per month.’”’ ‘‘ We have,”’ he concluded, ** a 
waste of something like £30,000,000 of capital in unneces- 
sary rail costs, about 10 per cent. of the capital of the 
industry.”’ 

Yet what did the Bill propose? Nothing that would 
effectively meet the real difficulties of the situation. ‘* The 
omissions from this Bill are its chief defect ’?; in this 
epigrammatic formula Sir Herbert pertinently summarized 
the Liberal attitude. And he proceeded to administer to 
Mr. Graham a comprehensive interrogatory, which in itself 
embraced the whole case against the Bill as presented to 
the House. 

On December 19th, when the debate was continued, 
Mr. Lloyd George carried a step further this same line of 
criticism. He characterized the Bill, after mature reflec- 
tion, as *‘ incredibly bad.” ‘* It contains, in my judg- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘* the worst features of Socialism and indivi- 
dualism without the redeeming features of either. It is 
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State interference without State protection. It has all the 
greed of individualism without any of the stimulus of com- 
petition, and, for that reason, it is exceedingly difficult for 
anyone, whether he be individualist or Socialist, to find a 
single creditable argument in favour of it.’’ And he went 
on to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the arguments so 
forcibly presented by Sir Herbert Samuel earlier in the 
debate. 

The Liberal leader, in due course, put four questions 
to the Government which were, in effect, those already 
formulated by Sir Herbert. First, would the Government 
undertake to introduce into the Bill complete provision 
for the compulsory grouping of mines? Next, would 
values for the purposes of amalgamation be on the basis of 
real values? ** Everybody knows,” said Mr. Lloyd George, 
** that when you establish a statutory quota you are estab- 
lishing a value which does not now exist at all.’? Would 
the public be protected against the statutory creation of 
nuisance values of this kind? Thirdly, would a time limit 
be imposed upon the operation of the quota system insti- 
tuted by Part I. of the Bill? Such a time limit is essential, 
for otherwise values must unconsciously be influenced to 
the detriment of the public. That ‘* continued irrationaliz- 
ation of coal,’’ against which Sir William Beveridge has 
protested, would be imposed in perpetuity upon the public. 
And finally, there remained (to quote Mr. Lloyd George) 
‘the most important question of all ’’—the question of 
prices. The consumer—the long-suffering consumer—must 
be protected against exploitation; otherwise, the Bill re- 
presents nothing but a surrender to the owners—an in- 
definite perpetuation of the present wasteful state of affairs. 

As everyone knows, no answers to these various ques- 
tions were forthcoming in the course of the debate. And 
the Liberal Party had no option but to vote—and in fact 
voted almost solidly—against the Bill. The narrow escape 
of the Government from defeat engendered, naturally 
enough, a truculent attitude on the part of Labour, which 
boded ij] for the future of three-party government. But 
during the Parliamentary recess, wiser counsels have pre- 
vailed. The inherent soundness of the criticisms put for- 
ward by Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Herbert Samuel has 
been recognized by Mr. Graham and his advisers, and on 
Tuesday the House of Commons went into Committee on 
the Bill in a very different mood from that which was in 
evidence on the occasion of its second reading. Conversa- 
tions have been in progress during the last fortnight be- 
tween the two Left-Wing parties; and these conversations 
hold out fair hopes of the establishment of a modus viveidi. 
A strong committee of the Libera] Parliamentary Party 
has subjected the Bill to a thorough and detailed analysis, 
and has joined issue with Mr. Graham in a series of round- 
table conferences, which have evidently borne good fruit. 
To begin with, the consideration of Part I. of the Bill 
(which sets up the obnoxious ** quota *? schemes) has been 
deferred to the end of the Committee stage. This is an 
important concession; for it means that the legalization of 
such schemes will not be proceeded with until machinery has 
been elaborated whereby amalgamation, and all that amal- 
gamation implies, can be brought about. It can fairly be 
hoped that, in such circumstances, Part I. of the Bill 
will emerge from Committee shorn of many of its most 
objectionable provisions. 

Next, Mr. Graham has put amendments on the paper 
which go far towards meeting the other specific points that 
have been raised. A Coal Mines Reorganization Commis- 
sion is to be set up which will be expressly charged with 
the promotion of amalgamations. The duties of this Com- 
mission are at present but vaguely defined, and its powers 
are not perhaps adequate to its task; but these are details 
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to which attention can be directed in Committee. Of 
greater significance is the recognition by the Government 
of the justice of the Liberal Party’s basic criticisms. 
** Quota ”’ schemes, established for an indefinite period as 
an alternative to the present state of affairs, are one thing. 
** Quota ”’ schemes, established under a time limit, on the 
understanding that they shall be replaced as soon as 
possible by schemes for compulsory amalgamation, are 
another—and quite a different—thing. With the setting 
up of the proposed Reorganization Commission, the 
rationalization of the industry is at last in sight. 

The next point to note is that of the time limit. Mr. 
Graham has put down an amendment which decrees that 
Part I. of the Act shall continue in force until the end of 
1933, and no longer. This amendment, if accepted, effects 
a not unreasonable compromise. The Reorganization Com- 
mission, if it is to carry through successfully the gigantic 
task allotted to it, will probably need at least a couple 
of years; for it will seek, as far as possible, to attain its 
ends by persuasion and the exercise of reasonableness. 
The amalgamation of undertakings by Act of Parliament, if 
carried through in the teeth of those immediately inter- 
ested, would prove a very formidable affair. 

What, finally, of the control of prices? Here, it would 
seem, it will still be necessary for pressure to be brought 
to bear. Mr. Graham is seeking to graft proposals upon 
those originally drafted which will strengthen the hand of 
the consumer as against the coalowners’ organizations. His 
committees of investigation, the inadequacy of which, on 
second reading, was deservedly ridiculed, are now to have 
power to make representations to an independent arbitrator. 
But there is a cumbersomeness and an uncertainty about 
this proposal which renders it not altogether acceptable. It 
would be better to strengthen the powers which the com- 
mittees of investigation are themselves to exercise, and 
perhaps to make these committees definitely responsible to 
the proposed Reorganization Commission, That body 
would then become—subject to the authority of Parliament 
—the recognized custodian of the public interest in all 
matters relating to coal. 

But these are matters for discussion in Committee. 
The important point, at the moment, is that the Govern- 
ment has thrown out to the Liberal Party a gesture of 
conciliation and of willingness to co-operate which has gone 
far to efface the unpleasant impression left by the second 
reading debate. So long as the Liberal and Labour Parties 
are at loggerheads, the coal preblem cannot be solved, and 
until the coal problem is in sight of solution, the difficulties 
of three-party government remain ugly and insistent. We 
trust that the high hopes with which the Committee stage 
is entered upon will not again be disappointed. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE DIRECTORATE 


T would be rash to draw from the rise and fall of the 
[ spanish Directorate any general conclusions as to the 
progress of dictatorships in Europe. It would be quite 
unjust to say that the Spanish nation stands apart from 
the currents of European civilization, or that Spanish 
artists, writers, lawyers, clergymen, engineers, and politi- 
cians, are insensible to European influences. But the 
Spanish nation, as a whole, has a strongly marked 
character of its own, and its ways of managing its affairs 
are not those of other’ peoples. 
The Dictatorship which has just ended is an excellent 
illustration. It was éstablished by a military pronuncia- 
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mento which, simultaneously, abolished a constitution of 
fifty years’ standing. The nation neither cheered the new 
Government nor regretted the old one. After seven years, 
the dictatorship is abolished with the same Castilian good 
breeding. The Marquis de Estella resigns, after a dis- 
agreement with the King; he meets his bitter rival and 
successor in the Prime Minister’s office, and gives him a 
long account of the state of Spain and of current business. 
And having received this report, General Berenguer says 
politely, Muy bien, muchas gracias, Miguel (Thank you, 
Michael, I am much obliged). To which the dictator replied, 
Hasta la vista, Damaso (Good-bye for the present, Damaso). 
In this manner constitutional government was restored. 
Other nations may experiment with Fascism, benevolent 
despotisms, and dictatorships; but their experiments will 
surely neither begin nor terminate to this strange accom- 
paniment of indifference and gravity. Indeed, it is safe 
to assume that the Marquis de Estella’s dictatorship has 
been a purely Spanish affair, without relevance to any 
country but Spain. 

But the Spanish nation, which has watched the 
destruction and rebuilding of its institutions with such 
stately good humour, cannot be said to be indifferent to 
its interests and concerns. If Spanish history proves any- 
thing, it is that the Spanish nation is capable of acting 
with fierce, untiring persistence, if its traditional loyalties 
are excited. And the mass of the Spanish people un- 
doubtedly had a very warm feeling for the Marquis de 
Estella; why, then, did they receive the news of his 
expulsion so calmly? 

In the first place, Spaniards are more easily roused by 
a cause than by an outstanding person. They are re- 
spectful of authority ; but jealous of those in office or power. 
Competent observers are convinced that the modern 
Spanish Communist or the Catalan patriot has inherited 
the fiery enthusiasm of the peasant who fought so in- 
domitably for the Church and the Monarchy; but they 
add that, in any Spanish organization, questions of leader- 
ship are quite extraordinarily difficult to settle. Now the 
Dictatorship, though popular, was never a cause. The 
ordinary Spaniard regarded it as a political change, good 
in itself, but a business to be arranged at Madrid. 

In the second place, the Marquis de Estella was both 
too public-spirited and too much an amateur in politics to 
create for himself his own personal party. It would have 
been abhorrent to him if his supporters had formed leagues 
and banded together to bludgeon and terrorize opponents 
after the Fascist style, and he did not know how to create 
a party on the British model. He sent officers into the 
villages and country towns to set up gymnasiums; to 
teach wrestling, fencing, and football, but not to lecture 
upon the beauties of dictatorial government. Indeed, his 
warmest supporter would never have learned the rudi- 
ments of a political creed from the Marquis; for it was 
his firm conviction that good government is good adminis- 
tration; that any kind of politics was a nuisance and an 
obstacle to administrative efficiency. He hated the bare 
idea of dragooning and coercion; yet he was confident 
that the nation would be happy and progressive if it could 
be managed as a good battalion is managed. The courts 
and police were to enforce an easy, patriarchal discipline ; 
the administrative services, Ministries, and_ elective 
assemblies, were to be well-managed orderly rooms in which 
all regimental business is promptly and conscientiously 
attended to. He was, indeed, so persuaded that even the 
derivatives of politics are an obstruction to business, that 
he forbade any member of the Assembly he convened to 
speak for more than ten minutes. And yet, although he im- 
posed this oppressive rule, he had taken immense care that 
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every class and section of Spanish society should be repre- 
sented. The reasons he gave to an interviewer for so 
restricting discussion were illustrative of his kind, genial 
regard for everybody. ‘‘ If I allow learned and persuasive 
men to dominate this Assembly, the peasants will be too 
shy to speak.” He fell from power striving manfully to 
make al] that is just and sensible in military life into guid- 
ing principles of government. He never realized that as a 
battalion commander secures the affection of his men by 
a close, intimate knowledge of their sentiments and feelings, 
so a national ruler who disregards that complex of pas- 
sions, prejudices, sentiments, and interests, which con- 
stitute politics, disregards the guiding rule of a good regi- 
mental officer. His common sense and disinterestedness 
made him, in many respects, a good administrator; but he 
would never stoop to learn the political side of his job, and 
his failure to conciliate any of the old political parties 
kept him apart from those who might have taught him. 

In his economic policy again—and economic policy 
touches the life of the Spanish people more nearly than 
constitutional questions—he was always the well-meaning 
amateur. Hence, indeed, came much of his popularity. 
** Yes, sir,’? said a farmer of the Estramadura to an Eng- 
lish visitor, ‘* when the farmers in the Valdepefas found 
that the wine pressers would only buy their grapes at a 
very low price, and that some wine pressers would not buy 
them at all, they went hurriedly to the capital, and the 
Marquis received them. And having heard what the 
farmers had to say, the Marquis gave orders that all grapes 
should be bought at the same price as in the previous year, 
and that if any presser refused to accept them, then his 
presses were to be requisitioned. Yes, sir, that is what he 
decided, and the farmers were saved from ruin. Es mucho 
hombre , Es mucho hombre (He is a fine fellow, a fine 
fellow).”? ‘* I have no doubt of it,’’ replied the Englishman ; 
** but surely an enormous surplus of wine must have been 
sold at a loss, and the whole province must have suffered 
indirectly.”? ‘*I presume so, sefor; but nobody would 
blame the Marquis for that.” 

The question may be asked, if the nation is so tolerant 
of any kind of ruler, and so little critical even of serious 
practical mistakes, why did it finally become restive under 
the control of an exceptionally honest and patriotic 
dictator? As a matter of fact, it is doubtful whether the 
nation—apart from the politically conscious minority, whose 
influence is smaller in Spain than in most countries of 
Western Europe—was genuinely restive. Well-informed 
persons believe that if a general plebiscite had been held, 
and fairly held, a majority would have registered their 
votes in favour of the Dictator and his Government. Why, 
then, did the Marquis submit his fortunes to an irregular 
military plebiscite instead of to the entire nation? The 
probable answer is, curiously enough, that he was 
genuinely anxious to test the opinion of enlightened 
Spaniards. The position of the Army in Spanish politics 
has always been peculiar. It has long been a political 
force ; but it is neither a ready instrument of despotism nor 
a stronghold of conservatism and class prejudices. The 
history of its influence upon the Government is too long 
and intricate to be summarized here; but it may fairly be 
said that, while the Spanish Army entered politics to defend 
Army interests, those interests have always been fairly 
closely associated with ordered progress. The Army was 
a steady, persevering antagonist of reactionary Clerical 
Governments, because under semi-Clerical rule, military 
efficiency suffered. The Army’s long fight for a system 
of promotion which was free of family and political influ- 
ences was, after all, a Spanish incident in the universal 
struggle against privilege. The Spanish Army is to-day 
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true to its traditions; the majority of Spanish officers are 
what we should call “ progressives.”” The Marquis de 
Estella was acting on a truly Spanish instinct in deciding 
to abide by the Army’s verdict. A favourable plebiscite of 
the whole Spanish nation would have been an assurance 
that the people were ready, as usual, to obey their rulers ; 
it would not have been in any sense a vote of confidence. 
A regular military plebiscite would certainly have recorded 
a considered and by no means unenlightened opinion. Un- 
fortunately for him, the Marquis made two miscalculations. 
He did not allow for the fact that, by circumstances 
peculiar to Spain, the Army might feel that they would 
have more political influence under a constitutional Govern- 
ment than under a military dictatorship. He did not see 
that this open appeal to military opinion must create an 
intolerable position for his colleagues in a Government 
pledged to a return to constitutional methods, and a still 
more intolerable position for the King, whose position, all 
through the Dictatorship, has been exceptionally difficult. 

The Marquis has fallen, accordingly, and there seems 
little doubt that General Berenguer’s appointment as his 
successor heralds a restoration of the Constitution, for 
he is reported to be cancelling and annulling practically all 
the decrees and ordinances of the Directorate, on the ground 
that they are legally invalid. Even so, the new Govern- 
ment is not likely to excite any great enthusiasm among 
the mass of Spaniards. If there is any discontent in the 
nation at large, it is caused, not by the censorship, which 
presses only on an educated minority, but by the fall of 
the peseta and the rise of internal prices. Discontent 
occasioned by economic difficulties is never just or dis- 
criminating. It is, as a rule, that kind of discontent which 
excites demands for an immediate remedy; and as Spain’s 
economic difficulties are the outcome of many circum- 
stances, each of which has a long history, General Berenguer 
is not likely to find or apply a speedy cure for the evil. 
But even if he fails, he too will probably benefit from that 
universal respect for authority which made his predecessor’s 
rise and fall so smooth and easy. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HERE can be no doubt that Mr. Graham is, person- 

ally, sincerely anxious to conciliate the opposition to 

his Coal Mines Bill. When it was pointed out by 

Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister and Mr. Lloyd George that the 

Financial Resolution might unduly cramp the scope of their 

amendments, he readily consented to recast it. The genera] 

amity of this discussion was only disturbed by a series of 
abortive points of order from Mr. Neil McLean. 

* + + 

Later in the same evening the Collecting Charities Bill 

at last obtained its Second Reading; but in face of the 

very strong opposition to Clause 3, which was restated with 

great force by Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Short has promised 

that, if he cannot satisfy the general sense of the House 

on this point by amendments in Committee, he will drop 


the Bill. It should be emphasized that there has been no 
obstruction of the Government’s programme on this 
measure. They inherited it from their predecessors, and 


could at any time have obtained for it an easy passage 
to Committee on the undertaking now given. 
* al ” 

The Empire Free Trade balloon carried out a mooring 
test on Wednesday, but returned to its hangar without 
venturing upon any actual flight. Mr. Remer introduced 
the resolution with his usual breezy vigour, and satisfac- 
torily proved, if proof were needed, that this country would 
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derive great benefit from the full volume of Empire Free 
Trade. It was hoped that Mr. Marjoribanks would follow 
this up by showing precisely how this benefit is to be 
obtained, but in this respect he was disappointing. He 
spent so much time on inessential preliminaries as to 
convey the impression of reluctance to come to grips with 
his subject. However he displayed many of the qualities 
required for complete Parliamentary success, and this may 
yet be his if he will consent to prune the exuberance of 
his style. 
* 7 * 

Mr. Lloyd George conducted the attack with inimitable 
zest and skill, and ruthlessly exposed the impracticability 
of this chameleon-like policy in face of the non possumus of 
the Dominions as to their share in the bargain, and the 
ingrained antipathy of our own people to any tax upon 
food or raw materials. It was a brilliant performance, and 
tore the case, as so far presented in Press or Parliament, to 
tatters. Major Tryon, from the front Opposition bench, 
made no effort to repair the rents, and in stating his own 
fiscal faith, which clearly fell short of the Beaverbrook 
standard, was anxious to disclaim, even for that limited 
creed, any official responsibility. In the last quarter of an 
hour, Mr. Snowden fought a short exhibition bout and put 
over some terrific punches, which gave Mr. George Balfour 
his chance to talk the motion out with the air of one 
carried away by honest indignation and unconscious of the 
flight of time. It had been known, however, from the 
beginning of the debate that discretion rather than valour 
was to be the watchword of the day. 

* * * 

By the way, why does Mr. Balfour nail lies to the mast? 
It seems an odd place to put them. Is it perhaps because 
he has already nailed the Standard to his counter? 

” * * 

Debate on the second resolution, for the admission of 
agricultural workers to unemployment insurance, revealed 
a divergence of opinion, based upon local rather than 
political lines. It would seem that no agriculturists desire 
to come in upon the normal contributions, and that some 
do not want to come in at all; but in other districts some 
of the best workers are drifting away from the industry 
because it is not insurable. And it is clear that, in 
assenting to the general principle, the House has left the 
main difficulties for future discussion. There were several 
good speeches, especially by Mr. Guinness and Mr. 
Kedward. 


* * * 


The consideration of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill provided little exercise for 
the mind but much for the legs, and we were tramping 
the Division Lobbies up to one o’clock in the morning. It 
was obvious that the new suggestion for Clause 4 was a 
characteristic joke of Lord Darling’s, intended to hoist 
Miss Bondfield with a petard borrowed from the N.U.R., 
and Mr. Graham White spoke for all the Liberal industrial 
members when he encouraged the Government to resist the 
amendment. There was more to be said for the proposal 
to insert a time limit, but not half as much as was in 
fact said with wearisome persistency by the Tory guerillas. 
Mr. Williams, of Torquay, never needs a subject for a 
speech; he only requires an excuse. 

* * * 

Mr. Gosling’s Bill to take children off the canal boats 
was carried through by the eloquence of the mover, the 
balanced reasoning of Sir Donald Maclean and the Duchess 
of Atholl, and last but not least the speech of Sir Herbert 
Nield in opposition. Many members had felt that, granted 
that this floating family life had fair prospects of perma- 
nence, they would be taking a big responsibility in remov- 
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ing the children from an existence which seemed on the 
evidence to be at least as healthy and happy as any that 
they would probably obtain in exchange, in order to give 
them educational facilities not specially adapted to their 
hereditary occupation. But Sir Herbert blandly destroyed 
the whole basis of the argument by his declaration that 
five years would inevitably see the disappearance of the 
household from the barge. Clearly, then, the present 
generation of children should be educated for the require- 
ments of normal life. Who shall say that speeches never 
turn votes? 
* * * 

The debate on the Lord Privy Seal’s salary was a rear- 
guard action all the way; fought by Mr. Thomas and Sir 
Oswald Mosley with more courage than confidence. Gone 
was the truculent mood which inspired the former right up 
to Christmas ; February is no longer regarded as the month 
of the great revival, but as the prelude to a further slump. 
As for Sir Oswald, one wonders that he draws upon himself 
so much hostility from the Opposition. His manner is 
suave, and he is always ready to take the House into his 
confidence, even when he has not any. And how disarm- 
ing are his confessions : e.g., ** I do not think anyone would 
suggest that any measures taken by the Government are 
affecting the unemployment situation materially one way 
or the other.” 

* * * 

The best speech from the Tory benches was that of 
Mr. W. S. Morrison who adopted in regard to the Lord 
Privy Seal the attitude of Counsel for the Defence urging 
matters of mitigation for a client who has pleaded guilty. 
The prisoner, he argued, was not really to blame: he had 
been led astray by bad companions. Even so did the 
walrus weep and deeply sympathize. Major Nathan supplied 
the backbone of the discussion with a series of pertinent 
and searching questions, and Sir Herbert Samuel was at 
the top of his form, dealing shrewd blows at Government 
and Official Opposition alike. 

* 


* * 


It is announced that Mr. Graham has fallen in with 
the Liberal request for the postponement of Part I. of 
the Coal Bill. This should not be acclaimed as any sort 
of party victory, but rather credited to the President of the 
Board of Trade as an example of that reasonableness which 
is so urgently needed on all sides. 

ERIMUS. 


COMING TO TERMS 


BEAVERBROOK, bearer of blessings Imperial, 
Thou that disdainest the Argentine cereal, 
Prophet and priest of the Empire Crusade— 
What shall we say of the mental agility 
Shown by thy popular organ’s facility 
Week after week in defining Free Trade? 


Quoth the Australians : ‘‘ Empire Free Trade to us 

Strongly appeals, if concessions are made to us 
Such as, no doubt, can be easily made. 

This we must stipulate, let us have leave from you 

Just to lay tariffs on all we receive from you, 
Then we wil] join in your Empire Crusade.”’ 


Were the Crusaders disturbed? Not a bit of it! 
Promptly they altered their scheme to admit of it; 
Quickly and deftly their plans they relaid 

(Practical programmes require elasticity). 
Out went the order for next week’s publicity— 
Only one end need be free in Free Trade. 


How shall we rightly appraise the capacity, 
Logic, precision, resource, and sagacity, 

By these most politic statesmen displayed? 
Squaring the circle’s the merest formality, 
Shearing a pig is the tritest banality, 

Judged by the feats of the Empire Crusade. 

MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MAJORITY REPORT OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMISSION ON 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sir,—Mr. R. G. Randall, in his article on the Chichester 
Memorandum, appears to misrepresent somewhat seriously 
though no doubt unintentionally the policy of the Majority 
Report of the Commission on Religious Education, appointed 
by the Archbishops. ‘‘The Majority Report,” he tells us, 
“advocates an aggressive policy which aims at obtaining 
further State aid (without relinquishing any Church con- 
trol) for elementary schools which the Church cannot now 
support, and at securing, if the President of the Board of 
Education is favourable, Church control and State funds 
for building new Church Central Schools.”’ I cannot find 
a line in the Majority Report which justifies this description 
of their general policy. Mr. Randall himself admits that 
the Majority Report does not demand that the State should 
finance the Churches in building the new schools. ‘‘ But,” 
he adds, ‘it is clear that the Majority does not wish to 
close the door on such a course being adopted.’ I can only 
say that it is not at all clear to me, and I wish Mr. Randall 
would indicate the sources of his enlightenment. The 
suggestion of the Majority Report concerning grants only 
affects existing schools, and the important feature of the 
Report, to which Mr. Randall does not allude, is that the 
majority of a commission of Churchmen have now declared 
themselves against the proposal ‘‘ that the Dual System 
should be perpetuated and extended to aid the building as 
well as the maintenance of denominational schools” 
(page 54). So far from advocating an aggressive policy, the 
Majority Report expressly repudiates the policy which Mr. 
Randall attributes to them.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Woop. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Si1r,—Is there no chance that our system of punishment 
can be made more reasonable and economical, without 
taking into consideration the humanity or wisdom of it. 

Take the Hatry case as an illustration. A man causes 
to disappear an immense sum of money, thereby robbing 
many people. He is convicted, and his trial costs £30,000, 
most of which is paid by the ratepayer. He is then shut 
up in prison, also at the ratepayers’ expense, for fourteen 
years, adding quite a substantial sum to what he has already 
cost the country ; and no effort has to be made by him to 
repair the damage he has done. As to the man, when he is 
shut up all necessity for effort or enterprise is removed. 
An apathetic interest in some pass-the-time educational 
or trade pursuit really only helps the demoralizing prison 
system to run more smoothly. No man can think or sorrow 
over any sin for fourteen years. To do so successfully 
would end in the asylum, or in a morose habit of mind, 
caused by the thought that it was the ‘‘ bad luck ’’ of being 
found out, when amore timid speculator would have escaped. 
It is difficult to explain why people embark on such a 
career—perhaps because they desire luxury of all kinds— 
and that takes money. Usually they are found living 
sumptuously. It-may be merely the thrill of the gambler, 
found in all of us in some form or another. 

Whatever the cause, are we not sufficiently intelligent 
to form a scheme where the punishment of an educated 
and possibly clever man may be in the use of his faculties 
for the good of the country, and his time arranged and 
given up to make reparation to those he has wronged. 
Could he not live in the world in a very simple way, on a 
restricted income till the reparations decided on were com- 
plete? To those keen on money-making, working to give 
back would seem a severe punishment. It may be argued 
that a man with a bad reputation could not make good 
again, but history shows that there are a surprising number 
of people willing to trust the personality of a clever man, 
who if he was under the surveillance of some body like the 
Public Trustee might at least repair some of the damage 
he had wrought, instead of adding a burden of impotent 
manhood to the national machine. 
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Is it not time we stopped paralyzing the brains and 
bodies in confinement as our most considered forms of 
punshment for the more obvious sins?—Yours, &c., 

E. M. MELDRUM. 

Cambridge. 


January 26th, 1930. 


Sir,—It is not quite clear whether Mr. Howard desires 
the punishment of crimes against the person increased or 
that of crimes against property diminished. In any case, 
it may be observed that the severity of punishment in the 
latter case has been enormously diminished in recent years 
and that the punishment of death once awarded for petty 
offences against property is now reserved almost entirely for 
an offence against the person. If Mr. Howard contends 
that the tendency to more lenient punishment should be 
checked, I trust he may be disappointed. Magistrates are 
more and more turning away from imprisonment, and wher 
they are driven to it from lack of a better alternative they 
often feel deeply that the beneficence of their action either 
to society or to the delinquent is very doubtful. 

I refrain from discussing the Hatry sentence because it 
is sub judice, but I cannot congratulate Mr. Howard in 
selecting a cause célébre for comparison with a case decided 
in petty sessions.—Yours, &c., 

a ¥ 


“HER PRIVATES WE” 


Sir,—To myself, a private soldier who served first in 
the old Flying Corps, and last in the Tank Corps (and 
luckily survived without a scratch, except being temporarily 
blinded), the remarks of your reviewer about the book *‘ Her 
Privates We” are simply astonishing. He says the book 
is ‘‘ naif and well-meaning ’’—it is about as naif and well- 
meaning as those lice on the Somme. He says, ‘* Bourne, 
the private, is the modest, resourceful hero of all boys’ 
adventure stories... .’’ This is ridiculously unlike any 
character in the book. Further, taken in conjunction with 
the other matter in this travesty of everything that a review 
should be, it implies that the average Tommy was not 
modest, pleasant, or resourceful. After four years’ disgust- 
ing torture the only thing a man emerged with was know- 
ledge of the men in whose company he endured: and the 
undeniable fact about those men is that they did not boast, 
were generally cheerful (often lugubriously so, exactly as 
portrayed in the book), and were extraordinarily resourceful 
—but in all other respects they resembled ‘‘ the hero of all 
boys’ adventure stories*’ about as much as the bull-ring 
at Etaples resembled a High School for young ladies. Was 
your reviewer a private fighting in the B.E.F. in France 
for, say, a year? That means a private in a company in 
the Line, not an orderly-room lance-jack or a cook’s mate. 
The point is important. Reading the bilge in this review 
one would almost think it written by some girl just out of 
her *teens when the war ended. 

He further remarks, either as a gibe or as more “ criti- 
cism,”’ that Bourne “ is always being urged by his superiors 
to take a commission—he is always trying to avoid it.” 
Well, there was a war on in Europe about twelve years 
ago, and after a bit we got short of officers (they were killed, 
you know, and wounded), so the War Office tried to round 
up the better educated rankers and make them take com- 
missions. If your very naif reviewer reads this it may now 
dawn on him that fairly well educated men who had been 
fighting men in the B.E.F. a couple of years made useful 
field-officers—and the reason why Bourne is ‘ always being 
urged, &c.,” in the book is because the book is there, as in 
all the rest of it, exactly true. This break is, however, 
merely on a par with the rest of the astounding naiveté 
displayed in this review. The remark about Bairnsfather, 
for instance, is ludicrous—in spirit the book is about as 
far removed from the barbaric yawping of the Bairnsfather 
cartoons as Shaw’s wit is from the wit of a die-hard 
admiral. 

And that’s all there is to it, sir—but for heaven’s sake, 
which is for the sake of a square deal, next time a real 
book like this is sent you for review, please give it to some- 
body who knows what he is talking about. To vulgar out- 
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siders, non-literary canaille like myself, great literature is 
merely life’s record of exacting—or exalted—days ; and this 
book, to all who endured, is a record depicting exactly the 
life (mental and physical) of every educated ranker who 
was a fighting soldier in the B.E.F. And the reading of it is 
about the only reward he’ll ever get, bar the memory of 
his pals, which is abiding. 

Stull, the Lord delivered your reviewer up when he, 
with delightful simplicity, set out to criticize not the form 
of the book, but the military, ‘‘ urged to take a commis- 
sion,’’ in-the-field details. Because in this, as in the rest, 
Private 19022 (the author of the book) is absolutely right, 
and your reviewer, with his absurd, rather patronizing 
naiveté, is hopelessly wrong.—Yours, &c., 

HuGH Kimpser, Private 309102. 

6, Cheniston Gardens, W.8. 

February 3rd, 1930. 


SAFETY IN COAL MINES 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that the Government's pre-occupa- 
tion with the hours and wages side of that Carnera among 
the problems—coal—will not cause any unnecessary delay 
in dealing with the equally important question of safety 
in the mines. 

A considerable proportion of accidents are admittedly 
avoidable, yet at the moment too little is being done to 
reduce the appallingly large number of them which take 
place every year. In 1928, for example, 41,659 persons were 
injured in underground haulage mishaps, due to failures of 
antiquated mining equipment, such as ropes and chains 
breaking and to tubs running away. Here we have a type 
of accident which, I understand, could easily be stopped 
altogether by the use of conveyor belts instead of dangerous 
iron tubs drawn by horse or cable. There seems to be no 
practical objection, as far as I know, to carrying coal on 
belt conveyors from the coal face to the bottom of the shaft. 
Gradients do not make any difference to this type of 
haulage ; the power required is less, and the system is 
always under control.—Yours, &c., 

HOLFORD KNIGHT, 
M.P., Lab., S. Nottingham. 
February 3rd, 1930. 


THRIFT : 


Sir,—Thrift is, no doubt, an important, if not a very 
agreeable virtue. But one method of encouraging the poor 
to be thrifty seems to me to be foolish if well meant. A 
widow of my acquaintance has a number of children, three 
of which go to an L.C.C. school. Her children brought 
back from the school, no doubt at the recommendation of 
their teachers, certain cards on which my acquaintance was 
encouraged to stick a number of stamps costing sixpence 
each. She did not understand very much about it, and 
naturally her son, who is nine years old, was unable io 
give a very coherent account of the business. But she 
understood that it was a method of saving by which one 
could accumulate sixteen shillings’ worth of stamps and then 
draw out the money, and she proposed to use this as @ 
method of saving to buy her children clothes. She was 
justifiably, so it seems to me, annoyed when she found that 
after spending about thirty shillings on stamps for these 
cards, she could not touch any money for five years, and 
even then it appeared that the money would belong to her 
children. Moreover, the full complement of stamps had to 
be purchased for each card before they had any value at 
all, and so this would entail yet more expense. In five 
years her son would be fourteen, and my acquaintance, 
having experience, well knew that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to extract any money from a boy of this age. He 
would, as she said, inevitably spend it on cinemas. Nothing 
whatever was said on these cards about the money being 
only returnable in five years. She now regards herself as 
having been entrapped into an idiotic expenditure, a wanton 
extravagance. On the back of the cards is written: ‘‘ Only 
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be used.’’ There appears to be yet another encouragement 
to thrift which appeals not to nationalist sentiment but to 
superstition.—Yours, &c., 
ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK. 
131, Cheyne Walk, S.W.10. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Srr,—Will you allow me a few words in answer to a 
jetter in your issue of February 1st? 

It is regrettable that Mr. Arnold Lupton did not make 
a few elementary inquiries of some one (and there are a 
few left) who spent twelve years in investigating the whole 
question of the attendance on childbirth which at last re- 
sulted in the Midwives Act, 1902 (twenty-eight years ago, not 
twenty). In this measure the mother was (rather unfor- 
tunately) not ‘‘ deprived of the assistance of her experienced 
neighbour,’’ as your correspondent says, for every woman 
who could produce proof that she was experienced and of 
good character was placed on the Midwives Roll and allowed 
to practise. If Mr. Lupton ever visited an English rural 
county he would find that England now is nearly covered 
by certified Midwives who in most cases ‘‘ happen to live as 
a near neighbour of the poor woman,” and there is no 
necessity to fetch ‘‘ a medical man post haste from a distant 
hospital ’’ for the local Practitioner now, as then, comes to 
the assistance of the Midwife if needed, but now, sent for 
in time, not as then, often too late. 

I am not in any way competent to enter into that most 
complicated and difficult question—the reasons of maternal 
mortality, except to say that it is the opinion of many that 
we shall not know why the mothers die until there is a 
post-mortem examination in all deaths in childbirth. I 
should like Mr. Lupton to have the following information. 
Since the Midwives Act, the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing has had reports of 559,506 (more than half a mil- 
lion) births where its Certified Midwives were engaged to 
attend or sent for in an emergency in all parts of the 
country with an average maternal mortality of 1.8 per 
thousand cases of childbirth. I can only say that if Mr. 
Lupton had had experience of the horrors of bad midwifery 
that made some of the great doctors and politicians of those 
days promote and support the Midwives Act of 1992 he would 
rejoice, as I do, at the success and competence of the 
** experienced neighbour ’’ the rural mother now has in the 
present-day ‘‘ Certified Midwife.’-—Yours, &c., 

ROSALIND PaGeT (Certified Midwife), 
For 22 years representative of the Queen’s Institute 
of District Nursing on the Central Midwives Board. 

February 4th, 1930. 


MR. HAROLD SCOTT 


S1r,—It has been pointed out to me that in my note last 
week on ‘‘ The Watcher,’ at the Everyman Theatre, the 
sentence ‘‘ and Mr. Harold Scott is magnificently made up 
as her husband *’ might be read as implying disparagement 
of other aspects of Mr. Scott’s performance. I hope that in 
justice to the art of a fine actor you will give me space to 
say that no such innuendo was intended.—Yours, &c., 

OMICRON. 

February 3rd, 1930. 


“ SHYMAKING” 


Srr,—The writer of your notice of Eugene O'Neill's one- 
act play at the Ambassadors Theatre says of it: ‘‘ It was 
meant to be harrowing, but, to my mind, only succeeded in 
being shymaking.’’ It may be very ignorant of me, but I 
do not know what the word ‘‘ shymaking ’’ means, I have 
not been able to find out, and I can find nobody who can 
tell me. Perhaps the writer would explain what it conveyed 
to his mind.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN RAMAGE. 

15, Russell Square, W.C. 

February Ist, 1930. 


[‘‘ Omicron’? writes: ‘‘ Shymaking is a colloquialism 
which I had perhaps mistakenly thought to be in common 
use for anything that made you feel shy. As an authority 
for the use of the word, I will cite Mr. Evelyn Waugh.’’] 
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MR. DWIGHT MORROW 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S nomination of Mr. Dwight 

Morrow as one of the United States Delegation to the 

Naval Conference brings into prominence a personality 
of growing importance and interest to the movement for 
international peace. He first came into notice in 1913. 
No one in the great Republic was then surprised when he 
was invited at the age of forty to accept a partnership in 
the banking house of Morgan and Co. His ability as a 
corporation lawyer, and as an authority on the law relating 
to taxation, had brought him well within the eye of the 
financial and commercial world, and outside the realm of 
the law he had acquired no little reputation for his grasp of 
economic problems. He had studied *‘ applied ’”? economics 
(to borrow a favourite phrase of the late Lord Rhondda) 
with profit. What did surprise the American public, how- 
ever, was his action in 1927, when, at the age of fifty-four, 
he sacrificed his princely income in the famous banking 
firm in order to take on the most thankless task that can 
fall to the lot of any public man in the United Sates. 
The Embassy in Mexico City had up to that time proved 
the grave of the ambition of every distinguished American 
who held the post. It bore the same gloomy notoriety 
among American politicians that the Chief Secretaryship for 
Ireland or the High Commissionership of Cape Colony 
possessed among British politicians a generation ago. Mr. 
Morrow’s success in smoothing out in less than two years 
the dangerously tangled relations of the two Republics in 
North America has made a marked impression on his fellow 
countrymen, and it accounts to some extent for the choice 
President Hoover has made. But his work in Mexico does 
not altogether explain his increasing hold on instructed 
public opinion within the great Republic. Two other 
factors have contributed to this result. One is the know- 
ledge that he seems to possess an almost uncanny gift for 
reconciling those conflicting interests which strike the 
ordinary man as irreconcilable. The second is a feeling that 
this wealthy man, who sacrificed what the average American 
regards as one of the most enviable positions in the whole 
world for the sake of public service, must be a politician 
rather out of the common. 

Few people on the European side of the Atlantic can 
form a true conception of the embittered complexities which 
faced Mr. Morrow when he took up his residence in the 
Calle de Londres in the autumn of 1927. The Republican 
system of government prevails on both sides of the Rio 
Grande, but those dwelling on the northern bank of the 
river differ from those on the south in every respect which 
is material to the industrial progress of a State—race, 
religion, mentality, temperament. This difference has, ever 
since the formation of the younger Republic, exerted an 
unfavourable influence upon their mutual relations. In 1822 
Senor Zozoya, who was the first Ambassador sent by 
Mexico to Washington, wrote home: ‘‘ They (the people 
of the United States) have great affection for our wealth, 
but not for us.”? These rather pathetic words were a 
remarkable forecast of the course of the events which during 
the intervening century have kept the two Republics at a 
distance from one another. Time after time the territory 
of the younger Republic has been stolen by its northern 
neighbour—by instalments half its dominions disappeared 
in this way. When this process of territorial larcency 
ended, it was followed in the days of Diaz by an unscrupu- 
lous exploitation of the country’s vast natural resources. 
From the day when Madero led the revolt against Diaz 
until the last revolution in March and April, 1929, the 
history of Mexico has consisted mainly of revolutions and 
counter-revolutions. Indeed, the only bond throughout the 
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whole period which united Mexicans in complete harmony 
was created in 1918 when President Woodrow Wilson com- 
mitted the disastrous blunder of occupying Vera Cruz. 
Hatred of the ‘* Gringos,’”’ as the Mexicans call the citizens 
of the United States, swept through the country like a blaze 
of fire and culminated in the murderous outrages on 
Americans at Santa Ysabel in 1916. 

By 1927 the logie of political and economic events had 
rendered the situation between the two countries not a whit 
better, though outwardly relations were smooth. The 
advent of organized labour to political power in Mexico had 
had its repercussions on both sides of the Rio Grande. In 
1917 there was suddenly blazed forth to the industrial world 
of the United States the Labour Code attached to the 
Mexican Constitution of that year, filling the commercial 
classes with alarm and causing grave concern to capitalists 
generally. The uneasiness on the north was only matched 
by the growth of alarm on the south. The extension of 
the economic domination of the United States towards the 
southern hemisphere of the American Continent has been 
going on for some years. Industria] exploitation is, in one 
respect, a more insidious foe to fight against than political 
oppression. The latter assumes at least a form against 
which its victims can rise and protest, but the all-embrac- 
ing tentacles of the former are felt rather than seen, yet 
they are none the less real for being invisible. Slowly but 
steadily the shadow of the older Republic’s economic hege- 
mony is creeping over Mexico and the rest of Latin America. 
Simultaneously, the super-sensitive pride of nationality 
which distinguishes the modern Mexican is reacting more 
and more to the new situation. Its nationalism, growing 
more intense and clamorous, has brought about a demand 
for the Mexicanization of everything within reach. Super- 
ficial observers may dismiss this as evidence of a racial 
inferiority complex. It is none the less a not unnatural 
expression of a nation’s racial self-consciousness as it sees 
itself coming slowly but surely within the unconquerable 
power of the American dollar. 

In one sense the struggle between the anti-Clericals and 
the Vatican which went on between 1926 and 1929 was an 
aspect of this nationalist self-consciousness. Calles and his 
followers passed an enactment which required all priests 
who celebrated the Mass to swear an oath of allegiance to 
the Republic and to enrol themselves on a national register 
—all institutions of a national character must be unequivo- 
cably Mexican, the Church among them. Other motives 
were at work, no doubt, for curbing the power of the 
Church, but, broadly speaking, the strength of the move- 
ment rested in the determination that Mexico as a nation 
should not be subordinate either to Rome or to any other 
foreign Power. The priests went out on strike against this 
enactment, and the most Catholic country in the world 
suddenly became priestless ; the quaintly beautiful churches, 
Spanish in design and structure, which dot every hamlet in 
the mountains and plains of the vast country, held no 
Mass; the poor, ignorant peon found himself deprived of 
the Sacrament, which is the only ray of light that illumines 
his dreary, earthly pilgrimage. Between the Church and 
the Calles administration the fight raged furiously. Mr. 
Morrow reached Mexico City when it was at its fiercest. 
No stranger arriving into Mexico could come within measur- 
able distance of the truth owing to the exaggeration on both 
sides. The American Ambassador wisely held himself aloof 
from the controversy. Very quietly, however, he set him- 
self to work to remove the frigid aloofness which had 
hitherto kept the two Republics apart. He won in this way 
the confidence of Calles, who discovered that here at last 
was an American who honestly desired to understand the 
case for the Labour Government. With equal unobtrusive- 
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ness Mr. Morrow induced the Catholic hierarchy to give 
their side of the dispute; they found that there was at least 
one American Protestant whose mind was not warped by 
prejudice against the Church. Collecting all the factors of 
the problem thus from each side, he seems to have sat down 
to study them dispassionately after the manner of a family 
lawyer composing a family quarrel, so as to find a solution 
acceptable to both. In March, 1928, the leaders of both 
sides of the controversy found themselves spending the 
week-end at Cuernavaca, a beautiful resort about fifty miles 
south of Mexico City. This ‘* meeting at a wayside house ”’ 
(it happened to be Mr. Morrow’s) resulted in a provisional 
agreement which could not, of course, be regarded as valid 
until it had received the imprimatur of the Vatican. There 
the question was viewed naturally from a different stand- 
point, for a powerful, world-wide organization was not 
likely to tolerate apparent dictation at the hands of a 
distant Power like Mexico. When the Vatican withheld 
its approval, the fight went on. Three months later Obregon 
was assassinated by a young fanatic, and eight months later 
another revolution broke out. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Morrow continued quietly and unobtrusively his good work 
of conciliating the parties. In July, 1929, the Church 
agreed substantially to terms very similar to those which had 
been rejected fifteen months before. So the priests resumed 
their holy office and the Church summoned the Catholics 
of Mexico (which has a population of 15,000,000) to join 
in the thanksgiving services held throughout the land to 
commemorate the peace. Incidentally, the prayers of the 
people were invoked for a friend, unnamed, who had helped 
the Church to find the way to peace—probably the most 
touching tribute ever paid to a statesman. 
Lex. 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION—VI* 


IOVANNI BELLINI, of whom I spoke last week, 
presumably owed his knowledge of oil technique to 
Antonello da Messina, who settled in Venice about 
1475. Even now it is doubtful if Antonello’s great power 
and originality receive the recognition they deserve. There 
is something dry and precise about his work which tends 
to obscure for us his imaginative power, and to many 
people he is thought of only as a highly competent painter 
of small portrait heads. But even if we had not got the 
intensely moving Pieta of the Correr Gallery, the little Virgin 
from Munich (No. 273) would show to what heights of 
expressive intensity he could attain. This is executed in 
the pure Flemish technique of oil painting, which he had 
learned from Petrus Christus. Though other artists learned 
it either from him or independently, no other Italian ever 
managed to use it with quite the same methodical perfec- 
tion. This is painted with such extremely thin layers of 
pigment that in places we can see the original outline draw- 
ing and yet it has luminosity and density, and is still in 
almost perfect condition. The mise en page of this figure— 
its situation in the rectangle of the frame—is singularly 
happy, and the movements have an inner control which 
makes the exact poise of the head, with the subtle emer- 
gence of the mask from under the shadow of the veil 
exquisitely in harmony with the expressive gesture of the 
hands. It shows Antonello’s extraordinary sense of the 
significant pervading rhythm of a figure under stress of a 
particular mood, a sense which only the greater painters 
ever acquire to this degree. 
The Crucifixion (No. 276), from Antwerp, is, I think, 
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one of Antonello’s failures. It shows indeed, what was 
characteristic of him, his extreme variability. It is inter- 
esting to compare this with the Crucifixion of the National 
Gallery, because I cannot help thinking that the same general 
idea has served for both. In both, Antonello has exag- 
gerated the height of the cross; in both he has reared the 
figure of the Crucified into the upper ether and made it 
dominate a wide stretch of landscape; in both the rela- 
tively small figures of the Virgin and St. John crouch at 
the foot of the cross. The chief variation is in the intro- 
duction into the Antwerp picture of the two thieves with 
the singularly unfortunate idea of making their crosses 
out of crooked trees. But whereas the National Gallery 
design is an almost miraculous discovery in which every 
proportion has its evident and expressive significance, in 
which the relation of the figures to the space has the stamp 
of inevitability, and in which the lines of the figures lead 
the eye into the distance, creating thereby a close-knit unity, 
in the Antwerp version all these qualities are missing, and 
are by no means compensated for by the greater accomplish- 
ment and virtuosity in the rendering of the nude. Every- 
thing here is disparate, the landscape hangs like a back- 
cloth, it is uncontrolled by leading lines and broken by 
the profusion of detailed incident. The figures are con- 
ceived in a different tonality and remain isolated from it, 
and the florid and flowing curvature of the two thieves 
destroys the significance of the rectilinear schema. 

But, as I say, Antonello was very variable, liable to 
undergo external influences, perhaps hardly conscious of 
how great his own powers were. One sees this again in 
the portraits, for, whereas in the Virgin we have seen him 
able to express mood through its pervading influence on 
movement, in many of his portraits, he seems so much 
obsessed by the desire for literal exactitude, for mere like- 
ness, that he achieves a wooden fixity and rigidity of 
feature as, for instance, in No. 278, from Milan. In No. 288, 
from the Borghese, however, though the definition is still 
terribly precise, the forms have a more flowing rhythm 
and seem controlled by the inner life. Even more striking 
for the tremulous sensitiveness of its modelling is the little 
portrait from Pavia (No. 275), though as a picture it is 
marred by an unfortunate mise en page. Still, in no por- 
trait that I know does Antonello attain the full harmony 
of movement of the Virgin and of some of his pictures of 
the Ecce Homo. In general, if one can speak at all of 
the mood of his portraits, it is a somewhat banal and 
uninspired one. 

We may conveniently pass from Antonello to some of 
his neighbours in Gallery V. Carpaccio figures in three 
important works, of which, in my opinion, the best is ** The 
Blood of the Redeemer”? (No. 277). How surprised 
Carpaccio’s Venetian contemporaries would have been had 
they been told that Carpaccio would be treated as a great 
artist by admirers from all over the world four centuries 
later. 

For, though we cannot exactly call him an autodidact, 
his artistic education under Lazzaro Bastiani seems never 
to have gone very far, and he relies almost entirely on his 
picturesque invention and his racy gift of narrative. To 
scholarly artists like Gentile Bellini he must have appeared 
as something like an inspired pavement artist. But he 
could give to compositions which he borrowed from Gentile 
just that note of actuality, that unsophisticated and naive 
interest in the details of daily life which makes him for us 
the best picture paper of Venice in 1500. It was natural 
that so primary a nature as Carpaccio’s, with so little 
scholarship, should take the easiest formula that lay to 
hand for his narratives, and this was the relatively primi- 
tive one of his master Lazzaro Bastiani. This gives him a 
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false air of antiquity, and misleads people into imagining 
his activity to have been much earlier in date than it was. 
So that we have been told recently in the daily Press by 
one of our accredited critics that the whole Venetian school 
derives from him; whereas the earliest dated work of his 
is of 1490, and shows him as still a very immature painter, 
so that he really belongs to the sixteenth century in spite 
of his air of being a primitive. His careless, happy-go- 
lucky method suited him far too well for him ever to strive 
to keep abreast of the advanced art of the day. But if we 
do not expect from him more than his plebeian humour and 
raciness can give, we can enjoy his freedom from restraint, 
his fertile invention, and his charming, intensely Venetian 
colour. In ‘‘ The Blood of the Redeemer,’ in spite of 
the feeble and clumsy drawing, the envelopment of the 
whole scene in the warm glow of an afternoon light is 
carried through with something of Bellini’s perception. It 
is at once rich and luminous. The ‘*‘ Two Courtesans ” 
(No. 299) has very little merit beyond its topical interest, 
which is indeed probably the source of his modern vogue, as 
it doubtless was of whatever reputation he had in his own 
day. 

Cima da Conegliano, whose altarpiece (No. 284) hangs 
as a pendant to Carpaccio’s ** Blood of the Redeemer,”’ 
forms a striking contrast. Without ever showing the pas- 
sionate conviction of a great artist, Cima is unfailing in 
his scholarly probity as a designer. He would probably 
never have invented anything, but he gives to what he 
learned from Giovanni Bellini his own personal flavour. 
His temper never changes from its joyful serenity; his 
imagination, if it never soars, never fails to express his 
theme adequately. And always the same gentle, warm 
light pervades his landscapes and envelops his figures. It 
so happens, however, that we have at Burlington House 
two or three exquisite examples of those little pagan 
fantasias in which his happy invention seems to work with 
greater freedom and zest than in the altarpieces and other 
religious pictures which he did so conscientiously and, after 
all, so adequately. But when he thinks of satyrs and fauns, 
of Endymion and Apollo and Marsyas, his fancy gains a 
new poetical fervour, and his colour a new originality and 
subtlety. Perhaps the humorous little Silenus riding un- 
steadily on an ass and hurried along by impish satyrs 
(No. 289) is the most delightful of these, and one of the 
most perfect expressions of the mild Paganism of Renais- 
sance Venice. 

Rocer Fry. 


THE DRAMA 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY 


Daly’s Theatre: ‘‘ This Way to Paradise.”” By CAMPBELL DIXON. 
From ALpoUS HUXLEyY’s “ Point Counter Point.” 


HERE is no waltz-song in ‘* This Way to Paradise ”’ : 

; the habitual patron of Daly’s will find no music save 
the Movement in the Lydian Mode from Beethoven’s 

Op. 182. But the fabrication of a Musical Comedy from 
‘Point Counter Point ’? would hardly be a more fanciful 
scheme than what Mr. Dixon has produced. There are 
two ways of dramatizing a novel: one is to reshape the 
whole material into dramatic form, as Dumas fils did with 
‘““La Dame aux Camélias,’? the other is to take the 
audience’s knowledge of the story and characters for 
granted and stage certain episodes from it, as has been 
done in several adaptations of great Russian novels. Mr. 
Dixon has fallen between these two stools. ** Point 
Counter Point,’ as its title implies, is constructed like a 
fugue in which various themes can be seen not only hori- 
zontally as they develop, but vertically, as they harmonize. 
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To achieve this effect he uses a cinematographic method of 
a vast number of short ** shots.’”? Mr. Dixon has telescoped 
a number of these into six scenes, and hoped that the 
result would be a play. We have one act of interminable 
discussion, a couple of scenes of low comedy, a scene of 
Grand Guignol, a commonplace connubial squabble, a 
reconciliation brought about by the death of a “ cheild,”’ 
and a suicide for the final curtain. There is a crackle of wit, 
but disregard of all the unities is complete—the Great 
Anarch governs all. 

Shaw has used his marvellous sense of the theatre to 
make us swallow great slabs of mere talk—he will put half 
his characters in fancy dress or use any antics in order 
to put his ideas across. Moreover, his speeches come trip- 
pnigly from the tongue; the rhythms of spoken discussion 
are different from those of written discussion. But Mr. 
Dixon has usually been content to patch long quotations 
from Mr. Huxley with equally untheatrical new cloth of 
his own. You cannot make a play with scissors and paste. 

The producer, then, was here faced with a most diffi- 
cult job. Mr. Leon M. Lion’s idea of making this refractory 
material dramatic seems to have been to force all his cast 
to overact, and to bring down each curtain upon a John 
Collier tableau. I can hardly imagine a more unfortunate 
method. His only chance was to make the characters so 
real and so much interested in what they say that the spec- 
tator would be infected with their convictions. But not 
one member of the cast caught the right note, certainly 
not Mr. Lion himself, while the gentleman who played 
Rampion might have been acting Shakespeare, so little did 
he appear to understand the text he was reciting. An 
intellectual is probably the most difficult type of all to 
act, just because intellectuals have usually a horror of the 
emphatic and theatrical. Mr. Malleson gave the only satis- 
factory performance, and he had the easiest task. Mr. 
Huxley’s characters, as their conversation shows, are 
sophisticated people. There is an undercurrent of irony 
in almost everything they say. They are intellectuals even 
when they damn the intellect. 

Moreover, the whole atmosphere is wrong. It is incon- 
ceivable that Philip Quarles should live in such a hideous 
room, and it is impossible to make out what the scene in 
Spandrell’s rooms is meant to represent. It is far too 
sumptuous for cheap lodgings, it is far too vulgar to be 
Spandrell’s own choice. These points are not unimportant, 
because Mr. Huxley is the most widely cultivated person 
now writing novels—every page shows the signs of extra- 
ordinarily varied reading, travel, and experience. He sets 
up his specimens with taxidermic elaboration. It may be 
unimportant, though it is certainly disconcerting, to find 
that Philip has lost his surgical boot, and that Illidge is a 
large, fat man. But it is treachery to the play as well as 
to the book to make Rampion resemble a mild and pros- 
perous stockbroker instead of looking the fierce character 
that he is; to make Lucy Tantamount, that more than 
Arlen rake, appear as if she had just left Roedean; and to 
represent Lady Edward as an utterly incredible English- 
woman straying out of one of Wilde’s worst plays, instead 
of a deliberate enfant terrible, bubbling with transatlantic 
high spirits. A Mamoullian or a Komisarjevsky might have 
pulled the play through. Mr. Lion has only pulled it down. 

RayMOND MORTIMER. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“* Michael and Mary.” By A. A. Milne. St. James’s Theatre. 


R. MILNE’S Michael and Mary, as played by Mr. 

Herbert Marshall and Miss Edna Best, are charming 

people, especially Mary. Though they commit cold- 
blooded bigamy, and Michael perjures himself to hide their 
secret, one feels that they fully deserve to have a delightful 
son like David (brilliantly played by Mr. Frank Lawton). 
I was rather surprised, I admit, at the superb clothes 
which Michael wore in his lodgings in Islington when he 
was living for a year on a hundred pounds; and when 
Mary’s first husband came and died on them (so to speak), 
I was slightly shocked by the casual way in which they 
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took his death for granted and began talking about Shake- 
speare and what-not, without even attempting to revive 
him with the smelling-salts. I feel sure that if my wife’s 
first husband came and died in my flat, I should rush for 
brandy and hot-water bottles. However that may be, it 
was a very pleasant evening. Mr. Milne has a delicate 
sense of human relationships, and Miss Best and Mr. 
Lawton did full justice to it. 


“ Milestones,” Criterion Theatre. 


Many good plays wear out, and one might suppose 
that ‘** Milestones ”? (just revived at the Criterion) which 
was intended in 1912 to end on the snap of modernity, 
would wear out very quickly. This has, however, not hap- 
pened. The year 1912 now seems as antediluvian as 1860, 
with the result that the apparent point of the play having 
been blunted, the real point is sharper. ‘‘ Milestones ” 
in fact merely becomes a study of family manners, perhaps 
even a mere history of the lives of John, Gertrude, and 
Mrs. Rhead. Certainly the most beautiful moment in the 
play (which has a tear-provoking quality) is to be seen in 
the last five minutes, when the grandchildren have gone, 
and the old people, having given up at last the struggle 
for life, settle down together before the fire, in some not 
very vital way at last at peace with themselves. Gertrude 
Rhead, the young girl of vaguely feminist ambitions, who 
grows up into an angular old maid, is a poignant sketch 
of wasted abilities. The play, in fact, has not outgrown 
its clothes, its purely period charm, though evidently the 
change of scene and fashion is, from a purely theatrical 
point of view, a delightful surprise. The play is very well 
produced and acted. Miss Clare Eames and Miss Emmie 
Arthur-Williams were both very moving as Gertrude and 
Rose, while in Act 2, Miss Dorothy Cheston looked lovely as 
the embodiment of the second generation. 


‘* Nine till Six,’’ Apollo Theatre. 


The authors of this play (Aimée and Philip Stuart) 
have taken everyday occurrences in a Regent Street 
milliner’s and dressmaker’s shop as a background for the 
trials and tribulations of the proprietress. The interest, 
such as it is, is well related to her as the central character, 
but the whole materia] is a little thin for the proportions 
of the play, and is naturalistic without being very selec- 
tive; and if it were described as on ‘* unfamiliar lines,” 
the ‘* unfamiliar ’’ would have to refer to the setting rather 
than to any imaginative content. When promising situa- 
tions occur—and there are several—they are apt to sag 
into sentimentality. However, the actors (if the word may 
be applied to a cast entirely female) come to the rescue 
time after time. Miss Louise Hampton as the harassed 
proprietress gives a remarkable performance, with the im- 
pression that she has ** some to spare ” all the time. Miss 
Alison Leggatt is also specially noteworthy, and the whole 
cast is more than adequate. The play is by no means 
without interest, though the authors have suggested more 
complete and complex characters than they can manage 
consistently, and the talk and action tend to fall too often 
beween the two stools of sentiment and argument. With 
either—all the time—we should know better where we were. 


‘* The Best of Both Worlds,’’ Players’ Theatre. 


To say that this play has deep sincerity is not to pay a 
particularly positive compliment to its author, Mrs. Monica 
Ewer, for any play she wrote dealing with the Labour 
movement would obviously be sincere. Every moment of 
it betrays a clear, well-ordered mind, with a thorough 
knowledge of her subject and of dramatic technique. Un- 
fortunately she has pretended to herself that her subject 
is not the Labour movement, but the conflict between the 
hereditary and ‘* convictionary ’”? emotions of a sort of 
ultra-Left-Wing Lady Cynthia Mosley (I do not mean to 
imply that this is a personal portrait, or anything of the 
kind) who alternately experiences the ecstacies of a saint 
and the appetite of a debauchee; and that is a subject in 
which Mrs. Ewer shows but a feeble and intermittent in- 
terest. All that is vital in the play is in the background, 
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and the foreground is perfunctorily drawn. And even this 
vitality is much hazier than it need have been if Mrs. Ewer 
had taken the bull by the horns and written about what 
she was manifestly thinking about. There is much ado 
about a procession of unemployed which marches from Bow 
to Whitehall, but what exactly they intended to demon- 
strate when they got there it was difficult to make out. 
The talk about class warfare did not help us to decide what 
set of Socialistic principles were involved, nor did the ming- 
ling of talk (presumably) about Communism with an atmo- 
sphere, indicated by the posters on the walls, of the I.L.P. 
make things less vague; and, worse still, we were given not 
the slightest inkling of a reason why the procession should 
have been dealt with by the military rather than by the 
police. But notwithstanding these deficiencies, the play 
is arresting and at times moving. Considered as propa- 
ganda it suffers from the apparently inevitable neglect of 
the other side, more still from the namby-pamby acting 
and lifeless writing of the other side’s chief representative, 
and most of all, for the average audience at any rate, from 
the fact that the other side is given the only touches of 
comedy. 


“Dandy Dick,’ Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 


Forty years ago, farce, like everything else, was a more 
leisurely business than it is to-day. The present generation 
will have to accustom itself to that before this Pinero ex- 
hibit can be enjoyed. At first the sonorous “ literary ” 
dialogue tends to obscure the humour of the situations. I 
found myself translating lines like ‘* Every abused institu- 
tion has its redeeming characteristics ’’ into more colloquial 
English, and all the time expecting a general speeding-up 
which did not come. Sir Nigel Playfair’s production seems 
to me to be just off the note. Sometimes he is burlesquing 
—e.g., Mr. George Skillan’s make-up, and his own con- 
ventionally *“‘ clerical ” gestures—sometimes he is Play- 
fairizing—e.g., the unnecessarily mannered demeanour of 
Miss Iris Baker and Miss Margery Binner—and sometimes 
he hovers between the two. And all the time the pace is 
too slow. It is all very well to give the dialogue its due, 
but any farce, whatever its period, should be roaring and 
rollicking, and this production does not rollick even if it 
is bound to roar. Miss Marie Lohr, as the horsey Georgiana, 
is the only actor who plays in quite the right spirit, and 
she plays with such gusto that the piece is lifted up to 
the heights whenever she is on the stage, only to drop with 
a thud on her exits. (But surely even ‘* George Tid ” 
would not have worn a sleeveless evening dress in the 
eighties.) The genia] Mr. Alfred Clark runs her close as 
the butler, but his part is so small that he never has a 
chance to get going. 


“ Disraeli,’’ Marble Arch Pavilion. 


The story of Disraeli’s negotiations to acquire the Suez 
Canal for England and of the opposition and intrigue he 
had to contend with before he was able to carry through 
his plan successfully, makes admirable material for a film 
drama if exact historical accuracy is not allowed to become 
a burden. It has many of the proper elements of a typical 
melodrama of the Phillips Oppenheim type—the contend- 
ing forces of the Jew Prime Minister and the pig-headed 
patriotic manager of the Bank of England, the beautiful 
spy in the pay of Russia, and a general atmosphere of 
exalted intrigue, secret diplomacy, and high finance, with 
the requisite touch of pathos in the serious illness of Mrs. 
Disraeli at the moment of her husband’s triumph. All this 
is excellently conveyed in the film, which is adapted from 
the well-known play by Mr. Louis N. Parker. Apart from 
the interest of the plot, there is the really remarkable 
acting of Mr. George Arliss in the part of Disraeli. This is 
undoubtedly one of the best performances that has ever 
been given on the screen, for not only is Mr. Arliss’s natural 
resemblance to Disraeli, enhanced by his make-up, ex- 
tremely convincing, but he succeeds in conveying a really 
sincere impression of that curious, brilliant, many-sided 
personality. The other parts in the film are also well acted. 
Mrs. Arliss takes the part of Mrs. Disraeli, Miss Joan 
Bennett and Mr. Anthony Bushell provide the love interest, 
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and Miss Doris Lloyd is sufficiently fascinating as the lovely 


spy. There is a distant and very discreet glimpse of Queen 
Victoria. 


B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
Royal Choral Society, Albert Hall. 


M. Ernest Ansermet is by now well known to us as a 
conductor of catholic taste with a bias towards modern 
music. He knows how to get the best out of an orchestra 
playing twentieth-century music by an infectious sympathy 
with it and a sure rhythmic sense, in spite of a certain 
lack of dynamic energy, which is often unapparent owing 
to the character of the works towards which his bias leads 
him (Bach and Honegger, for instance). His programme 
at the B.B.C. Symphony Concert on January 21st was well 
balanced, beginning with the Bach Suite No. 4, admirably 
played, and continuing with Vaughan Williams’s ‘* Flos 
Campi.”” M. Ansermet was least successful here, because 
in spite of its beautiful passages and its references to ‘‘ They 
all hold swords, being expert in war,” the work is languid. 
Debussy’s ‘*‘ La Mer”? was finely done, and so was 
Honegger’s energetic ‘‘ Rugby.’? Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Song of 
the Nightingale ’? gained authority beside Honegger and * 
Vaughan Williams, but abstracted from its context (opera 
or ballet), and in spite of its ingeniousness, the scope of 
the work seems narrower than either “‘ Le Sacre’ or 
** Petrouchka ’’—and almost too narrow for the concert 
platform. At the Albert Hall, last Saturday afternoon, 
the Royal Choral Society gave some operatic excerpts, in- 
cluding parts of ** Faust’? and ‘* Aida.”? In the Albert 
Hall, with such an enormous body of sound to dispose of, 
subtlety is difficult to obtain, and Dr. Sargent dispensed 
with it in favour-of a noisy precision—sometimes with good 
effect. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 8th.— 

Elisabeth Schumann, Song Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

London Symphony Orchestra, Southwark Cathedral, 3. 
Sunday, February 9th.— 

Mr. Edward H. James, on ** The British Prime Minister 

as seen by an American,’”’? Conway Hall, 11. 

Monday, February 10th.— 

‘* Frankenstein,’? by Mr. Hamilton Deane, at the 

Little Theatre. 

‘The Man in Leather Breeches,” by Mr. H. B. 

Ponting, at the Welwyn Theatre. 

The Archbishop of York, on “ Points of View,”’ the 

Wireless, 9.30. 

Tuesday, February 11th.— 

Lord Ponsonby, on ** The Two Approaches to Peace,” 

Friends House, 1.20. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, on ‘‘ A Few Reflections on the 

Past, the Present, and the Future,’’ the Wireless, 7. 

Schnabel, Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8.30. 

‘© Macbeth,’’ at the New Theatre, Oxford. 

Wednesday, February 12th.— 

** Hamlet,’’ at the Court. 

OmMICRON. 


IN COLD TWILIGHT 


SHE will not rest, but walks in the cold twilight, 
Where the trees are still and high, like the silver spears 
Of a silent phalanx that waits for the final fight; 
What note has the mortal trumpet that she hears? 


This morning we plucked roses; ‘‘ Which is yours? ” 
She cried; I chose; and to her heart she pressed 
The blossom, smiling, *‘ So the rose is ours.”’ 

The flower lies dead upon the golden breast. 


I hear her voice, as thin as whispering reeds, 
When the wind sighs across the marsh at morn; 
The blossom darkens where her bosom bleeds 
On that wild thorn. 

D. P. McGuire. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
A CENSORSHIP AT WORK 


GREAT deal has been written in the last year or 

two about the censorship of books, but neither the 

defenders nor opponents of such an institution ever 
seem to have given any study to the actual working of a 
censorship which has now been in operation for about 1,500 
years. For instance, a new and not very illuminating 
volume in the ** To-day and To-morrow ”’ series, ‘* Cato, or 
the Future of Censorship,’? by William Seagle (Kegan 
Paul, 2s. 6d.), has just appeared; Mr. Seagle would have 
written a much more interesting book if he had given us 
a chapter on the Papal censorship and how it has worked 
since the time of Pope Gelasius. He could have acquired 
the necessary material for such a study without any diffi- 
culty. A new edition of the ‘* Index of Prohibited Books ” 
—its full title is ** Indice dei Libri Proibiti, riveduto e 
pubblicato per ordine di Sua Santita Pio Papa XI.”—was 
published last year, and is obtainable in Great Britain 
from Messrs. Burns, Oates & Washbourne (5s.). For the 
last week it has been my constant companion, and I can 
recommend it to all students of the vagaries of the human 
mind as a thoroughly amusing and interesting volume. It 
gives one a complete picture of the operations of a censor- 
ship for at least four centuries. I say four centuries, be- 
cause although the proscription of books by the Catholic 
Church began much earlier, the censorship system which 
aimed at preventing Roman Catholics from acquiring 
knowledge of certain kinds of facts and opinions by means 
of an Index of Prohibited Books was instituted only in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 

<a . * 


A preliminary word or two must be said about the 
system. The Index itself consists of a list of specific books, 
admirably edited and arranged alphabetically under their 
authors’ names. A book is placed upon the Index by decree 
of the Pope, who, since the time of Pope Sixtus V., acts 
on the advice of the Congregation of Cardinals of the Index. 
If a book has been placed upon the Index, no Roman 
Catholic may read it without special dispensation from a 
priest. Apparently a book which has once been pro- 
hibited may be silently omitted from a subsequent edition 
of the Index, and in such a case one presumes that Roman 
Catholics may then read it. It is an amusing fact that 
the writings of Copernicus and Galileo, which had been 
prohibited for centuries, quietly disappeared out of the 
Index published in 1885—which seems to indicate that His 
Holiness is of opinion that it is safe for Roman Catholics 
to learn astronomical facts only three hundred years after 
their discovery. But though Catholics may not read a 
book on the Index, that does not mean that they may read 
all books which are not on it. The Church forbids them 
to read whole categories of books, the most important of 
which are those defending ‘* heresy *” or undermining 
religion, those written by non-Catholics which treat of 
religion, and books defending such things as suicide and 
divorce. The penalties against those who read prohibited 
books are very severe and involve excommunication. 

* ~ * 

The Index itself repays intensive study. It contains 
563 pages, and I reckon that it condemns between five 
thousand and six thousand books. I find that the names of 
about one hundred really well-known, and in most cases 
great, writers, thinkers, or scientists, are included, if one 
examines those condemned between 1602 and 1929. Of 


the decrees of condemnation passed on the ninety-nine (to 
be accurate) eminent men, twenty were made in the seven- 
teenth century, thirty-three in the eighteenth, forty-nine in 
the nineteenth, and eight in the twentieth. The object of 
the Papal censorship is authoritatively stated to be to 
prevent Catholics reading books which might undermine 
their faith or which teach heresy or which are sensual or 
obscene. With this in mind, it is interesting to examine 
the list of the ninety-nine eminent men who have been 
condemned. The Index has been much more severe upon 
philosophers, social reformers, and scientists than upon any 
other class of writer. In the seventeenth century Bayle, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Erigena, Fontenelle, Hobbes, Male- 
branche, and Montaigne were all condemned; in the 
eighteenth century Berkeley, Locke, Hume, Condorcet, 
D’Alembert, Holbach, Diderot, Helvétius, Montesquieu, 
Morelly, Raynal, Rousseau, and Voltaire; in the nineteenth, 
Comte, Cousin, Erasmus Darwin, Fourier, Kant, Andrew 
Lang (** Myth, Ritual, and Religion ’’), Larousse (for his 
** Dictionnaire ’’), Lessing, Mill, and Whately; in the 
twentieth, Bergson. Practically all the great international 
lawyers and the most eminent law reformers are on the 
Index: Gentilis, Pufendorf, Grotius, Beccaria, and 
Bentham. Historians also have to walk warily if they are 
to be allowed to present facts to Catholics; the following 
names of historians will be found on the Index: in the 
seventeenth century, Guicciardini; in the eighteenth, 
Burnet, Gibbon, Oliver Goldsmith (for his ‘‘ History of 
England ”’), and Robertson (‘* Charles V.’’); in the 
nineteenth century, Lord Acton, Aulard and Debidour’s 
** Histoire de France,’ Ferrari, Gregorovius, Hallam, 
Michelet, Quinet, Ranke, Sismondi, Taine, and Déllinger. 
Books by Addison, Bentley, Sir Thomas Browne (‘ Religio 
Medici ’’), Defoe, Marmontel, Milton (a prose work), 
Sainte-Beuve (‘* Port-Royal ’’), have been condemned. The 
following poets have come under the ban : Béranger, Heine, 
La Fontaine, Lamartine, Leopardi, Marvell; and, among 
novelists, Balzac, D’Annunzio, Dumas pére and fils, 
Flaubert, Fénélon, Anatole France, Richardson (for 
** Pamela ”’!), George Sand, Stendhal, Sterne (‘* A Senti- 
mental Journey ”’), Sue, Zola, and Victor Hugo. The Book 
of Common Prayer, Bossuet, Lamennais, Loisy, F. D. 
Maurice, Miss Petre’s ‘* Autobiography and Life of George 
Tyrrell,’? Renan, and Strauss’s ** Das Leben Jesu,’’ have 
all been condemned. 
* * * 

A study of this list of names and of the books con- 
demned by the Index might perhaps cause even the most 
convinced upholder of censorship of books and opinions 
some doubts. I do not know whether the Pope when con- 
demning a book is infallible, but he and the Congregation 
of Cardinals would probably claim a certain amount of 
divine authority for their work in compiling the Index. 
The late Home Secretary and other lay and Government 
censors would hardly claim as much. But even though the 
Papal censors had the advantage of divine assistance, what 
a sorry spectacle this Index presents! Everything new 
contributed by the greatest thinkers during the last three 
hundred years has been condemned by them on its first 
appearance, and even to-day no Roman Catholic may read 
any of the great English philosophers or any of the great 
eighteenth century thinkers; he may read neither Spinoza 
nor Montaigne, neither Descartes nor Kant. Yet the tom- 
foolery—it is the only apposite word—of the whole system 
is shown by the Index itself. What are we to think of a 
censorship with this object which includes Erasmus but 
omits Charles Darwin, which condemns ‘* Zoonomia ”’ and 
misses ** The Origin of Species ”? 


LEONARD Woo LF. 
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REVIEWS 
DICKENS PSYCHOGRAPHED 


The Man Charles Dickens. By EDWARD WAGENKNECHT. 
(Constable. 18s. 6d.) 


Mr. WAGENKNECHT has written an interesting study of 
Dickens, and the most interesting part of his book is his 
claim that it is an essay in a new art, unfortunately called 
psychography. Psychography, as invented by another 
American, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, and explained and 
applied to Dickens by Mr. Wagenknecht, is biography with 
the progress of time left out. The old two-decker biography 
lumbered magnificently in the wake of its subject down all 
the years of his life, and more often than not failed to catch 
him up. The modern biographical vehicle is.a lighter one, 
built for pursuit. It demolishes the chronological road in 
astonishing bursts of speed. At the end there is evidently 
somebody on board, but the identity of the occupant is often 
a matter of hot dispute. The psychographer, noticing that 
it is easier to observe a motionless than a moving object, 
borrows a trick of the mathematician and commands his 
subject to stand still, while time is made to eddy about 
him at the will of the observer. There is now space and 
leisure to work solidly round your man. An escapade at the 
age of eight may be as insignificant as a letter at the age 
of eighty. The biographer, who marches with time, ignores 
them both. But the psychograph is a mosaic of minute 
evidence extracted from a concentrated cloud of witness and 
fitted together with the ingenuity of a Sherlock Holmes. 
Eight and eighty, properly tracked down, may yield the 
clue to the mystery. 

There is, no doubt, something new in this, but the 
novelty is one of degree rather than kind. Mr. Wagen- 
knecht’s study is a model of painstaking research. His 
bibliography contains about two hundred publications ; he 
states that he made more than two thousand notes for 
quotation. Nevertheless, the method, the mood, and the net 
effect of his book are those of the biographical sketch, and 
it is possible to argue that what is sharp and balanced in 
a short study becomes blurred and top-heavy in a long 
work constructed on the same principle. The sequence of 
events is a nuisance to writers pressed for space. But in 
large-scale work it is not to be despised as a stiffening 
framework, and the major defect of Mr. Wagenknecht’s 
study is a certain flabbiness of texture. It claims to be a 
portrait of Dickens, but it is rather a detailed, scientific 
report on Dickens’s character. Scientific at least in method; 
for behind all the patient weighing of evidence there is, one 
feels, a moral judgment waiting uneasily in the background 
to assist at conclusions. Mr. Wagenknecht tests Dickens for 
sin as conscientiously as a chemist tests a specimen for 
impurities, but he hopes he will not find any. In one 
chapter Dickens is put through five tests of character. Was 
he greedy for money? No. Did he love children? Yes. 
Was he kind to (a) servants, (b) animals? Yes. Was he a 
good friend? Yes. The argument is just, the answers prob- 
ably right, but somehow the award of first-class honours 
is not received with cheering. A little later, Dickens is 
clapped in the dock and arraigned by the Devil’s Advocate, 
who says that he ate and drank more than was good for 
him, that he was flashy, vulgar, shallow, domineering, 
hypocritical, and a liar. Here, again, thanks to the author’s 
gallant doubling of the parts of judge and counsel for the 
defence, all (or nearly all) comes right in the end. 
(Dickens’s bellicosity and awful waistcoats are exceptions.) 
But consider this passage :— 

‘““ With reference to Dickens’s own drinking habits, I shall 
present my findings in some detail, It is only fair to report 
at the outset, however, that while I find numerous potations, 
there is no evidence whatever for habitual dissipation or 
for the association in any way of drinking with vice. In all 
the Dickens records that have been available to me, I catch 
but five suggestions of tipsiness.”’ 

Is that the best way of approaching a controversy whose 
very substance is problematical? Mr. Wagenknecht finds, 
as others have before him, that the man who loved to cram 
his books with scenes of jollity and carouse was himself 
abstemious, as Victorians go. This is felt to be a paradox. 
Where was Dickens on the temperance question? Why was 
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he inflamed with the frantic humours of drunkenness and 
gluttony? Why glorify pothouses to an adoring public 
which needed no encouragement? These questions are as 
muddling as they are irrelevant to the facts, and Mr. 
Wagenknecht hardly makes sense of them. 

But these flaws of solemn triviality are only occasional. 
The mosaic justifies itself in several very penetrating dis- 
cussions, and nowhere better than in the author’s analysis 
of the theatrical element in Dickens, a subject which is really 
important in understanding both the man and his work. It 
is not merely that Dickens loved the theatre, acted when- 
ever he could, and made a profitable business of dramatic 
readings. This strain in him is fundamental in two 
respects. That Dickens stood in relation to his characters 
as an actor stands to his part is an idea which throws a 
strong light on the peculiar vitality of his best work ; and 
that he drew impossibly saintly young girls because there 
was something theatrical in his early love affairs is a sug- 
gestion which illuminates the peculiar deadness of his worst 
work. Mr. Wagenknecht is very good at making such con- 
nections as these. His may not be the best way to write of 
Dickens. Remembering Mr. Chesterton’s glorious blast of 
praise, one is certain it is not. But in the end we get a 
sober, well found, and tolerably complete estimate of the 
man. Dickens, one feels, not only might have been, »ut 
was, something like this. BARRINGTON GATES. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Survey of International Affairs, 1928. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
assisted by V. M. BouLTeR. (Oxford University Press, and 
Milford. 21s.) 

Documents on International Affairs. Edited by JOHN WHEELER- 
BENNETT. (Oxford University Press, and Milfsrd. 12s. 6d.) 

Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. GOOCH. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

The World Crisis of 1914-1918. 
Clarendon Press. 5s.) 

The League Council in Action. By T. P. CONWELL-EVANS. 
(Oxford Universitv Press, and Milford. 12s. 6d.) 

The Spirit of Geneva. By ETHEL M. JONES. (Williams & 
Norgate. 1s.) 


By ELIE HALEvy. (Oxford : 


Part I. of this volume of Professor Toynbee’s invaluable 
‘‘ Survey’ is very appropriately published at the present 
moment, for its first two sections deal with the Kellogg 
Pact and disarmament and security. Particularly valuable 
is the account of the work of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference from April, 1927, to Sep- 
tember, 1928, and the table on page 93 giving the expenditure 
on armaments of various countries. It is notable that the 
percentage of expenditure on armaments to total expenditure 
is higher in India than in any other country! The 
‘‘ Survey *’ is an indispensable book to anyone who wishes 
to keep abreast with the contemporary history of inter- 
national relations. In the present volume other subjects 
dealt with are the constitution and membership of the 
League, South-Eastern Europe, the ‘‘ Westernization move- 
ment in the Islamic world,’’ the Middle East, and China. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s volume of documents forms a very 
useful supplement to Professor Toynbee’s historical survey. 
It contains all the most important documents belonging to 
the period covered by Professor Toynbee. 

Dr. Gooch’s book is another indispensable one. This is 
the fourth impression, and Dr. Gooch has included in it a 
supplementary chapter on the revelations of 1928-9. The 
importance of the supplementary chapters is shown by the 
fact that they now almost equal in length the original book, 
and 1928-9 requires 150 pages. We hope that Dr. Gooch will 
be able to carry out his intention of merging these supple- 
mentaries in a revised version of the original work. 

The book by the distinguished French historian, M. 
Halévy, contains the three Rhodes Memorial Lectures 
delivered by him in 1929. It is an interesting analysis of the 
forces which made on the one hand for revolution and on 
the other for war, and which thus produced the crisis of 
the years 1914 to 1918. 

The last two books on our list are good examples of 
those studies of the League in action which are now becom- 
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ing common and are evidence of the important part that it 
is playing in international relations. Mr. Conwell-Evans 
has written an extremely useful volume. It is a study of 
the actual methods used by the League Council in its work 
of preventing war and settling disputes. The book is well 
arranged, and the analyses of the actions of the League in 
particular cases, e.g., in the Corfu incident of 1923, are very 
valuable. Miss Jones’s book is a lively and not uninteresting 
diary describing from day to day the impressions of a 
visitor at the Tenth Assembly of the League in 1929. But 
‘il faut cultiver son jardin ’’ is not a Voltairian maxim any 
more than that other well-known maxim: “If you quote 
French, quote it correctly.”’ 


NEW NOVELS 


Samson the Nazarite. By VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Tantalus. By JO vAN AMMERS-KULLER. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Son of Dr. Tradusac. By ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 

Diana. By Emit Lupwic. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

Love’s Illusion. By J. D. BERESFORD. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Dark Sisters. By HELEN FERGUSON. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Love Town. By RiccarDO BACCHELLI. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 

The Voyage Home. By Storm JAMESON. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


OBVIOUSLY novel-reading has become a national habit, and 
to cater for that habit is a growing national industry. Pub- 
lishers are prudent as well as benevolent ; they know what 
the confirmed novel-reader wants and do their best to please 
him. For that reason the novel-reading mind provides a 
more interesting subject for study than either the novel or the 
novelist—just as the milk-consumer is more important than 
either the milk or the cow. But those whose love of litera- 
ture keeps them from the modern novel seldom realize that 
the general public demands Grade A fiction, and gets it. The 
eight novels reviewed this week are the dullest batch in 
twelve months, but at least five of them show knowledge of 
human behaviour, skill in analyzing character, ability to 
tell a story, to give a realistic conversation, to describe a 
country scene with taste or an interior with humour. 
Setting aside questions of style, practically the only thing 
these novels lack is novelty. It is human nature behaving 
in the same way, analyzed with the same skill, conversing 
on the same subjects, with the same realism, in the same 
fields, the same drawing-rooms, the same beds. The whole 
industry has become as stereotyped as the cinema. The 
minds of the people who read these novels must forget them 
as quickly as the stomach forgets what it has eaten. 
Apparently for them no novel needs to differ from other 
novels more than one plate of porridge from other plates of 
porridge. If one has a taste for porridge, one can eat it 
over and over again, at reasonable intervals, with equal 
satisfaction. If one has the novel-reading mind, the appetite 
for the same mental dish is renewed continuously in much 
the same fashion. One may re-read a work of genius, not 
forgetting and yet not growing tired of it, but a work of 
genius is never the same as anything else or even the same 
as itself from reading to reading, and the stronger the 
memory of previous experiences of such a work, the richer 
will be the new experience. But undoubtedly the true novel. 
reader seldom goes back, even to favourites, and always 
forgets, and the reason why most novel-reviewers die young 
is that they must remember—for purposes of comparison 
and criticism—and yet they must go on always reading 
more. 

If this is the truth about modern novels and the reading 
of them, then serious novel-reviewing is a journalistic 
anomaly. For all who read novels with any persistence or 
pleasure are naturally indifferent to the kind of comments 
made upon them in a paper such as THE NATION, and all who 
are not indifferent to those comments never read the average 
modern novel. But I cannot entirely escape from my duties 
by pointing out their absurdity. 

‘*Samson the Nazarite’’ is our old friend, Delilah’s Sam- 
son, Milton’s Samson, Saint Saéns’ Samson, Samson of 
Hollywood. 
legion with the Allies during the war, has one 
over his many predecessors in that he knows 


Viadimir Jabotinsky, who served in the Jewish 
advantage 
something 
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about peasant life in Asia Minor and about the probable 
characteristics of the Philistines. He treats the Biblical 
sources with ingenuity, and the first part of the book is 
mildly successful, but Delilah and lack of material under- 
mine the second part. 

Mrs. van Ammers-Kuller is a talented Dutch writer 
whose novel *‘ The Rebel Generation’’ was published in 
English last spring. ‘‘ Tantalus’’ resembles the last part 
of that book, and cannot bear comparison with its charming 
opening. The hero, Evert Tideman, is a happily married 
Dutchman, for whom American girls have an irresistible 
fascination. The attitude of mind of his wife and her con- 
servative family to such matters as divorce is seriously and 
well described, and so is the silliness of Evert’s American 
mistress. A sociological novel at bottom, and sociologically 
out-of-date for England. 

First novels are becoming rapidly more expert and 
sophisticated, and ‘‘ The Son of Dr. Tradusac ”’ bears prac- 
tically no signs of being a first attempt. Miss Huntington’s 
energy, at its best, is directed to exposing all the fatal mis- 
takes in the upbringing of Abner Tradusac, mistakes which 
lead to his early seduction and its several dismal sequels. 
Then follow unhappy experiences of doctors and nurses, 
both in France and America, and those who read further 
still will find that something goes wrong with Abner’s 
second marriage too. Abner is a fool with no luck, and Miss 
Huntington has given a convincing description of how life 
treats such a one. 

The admirers of Herr Ludwig’s biographies will be 
interested to hear that he wrote a novel a dozen years ago, 
now translated into English and called ‘‘ Diana.’’ It is full 
of the romance of sex in its most inflated form. The authors 
of ‘* Love’s Illusion,”’ a story of calf love which overstepped 
itself, and ‘‘ The Dark Sisters’? have both done more inter- 
esting things. ‘‘ Love Town”’ is the dullest kind of rubbish 
with eighteen good pages describing an abortive love affair 
between an American soldier and a Frenchwoman. ‘‘ The 
Voyage Home” is a sequel to Miss Jameson’s earlier novel 


‘* The Lovely Ship.” Lyn LL. IRVINE. 
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LOGIC FOR 


Logic for Use. By F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


USE 
(Bell. 16s.) 


PRAGMATISM, which in the early years of the century was 
the enfant terrible of philosophy, has in recent years lost 
ground. Most of what was new and valuable in the prag- 
matist’s contentions, for example, his insistence on the 
relativity of reasoning process to the purposes and its 
dependence upon the needs of the reasoner, has been taken 
over by psychology, while the most distinctive tenet of Prag- 
matism, the pragmatic theory of truth, has never found 
general favour with philosophers. Nor should this 
failure occasion surprise, for if Pragmatism is correct in all 
that it asserts, most of traditional philosophy is nonsense. 

Dr. Schiller does not shrink from this conclusion ; on 
the contrary, he is never tired of rubbing it in. A large part 
of his new book is, indeed, devoted to the discomfiture of 
intellectualist philosophers and to the discrediting of that old 
bugbear of Dr. Schiller’s, Formal Logic. Formal Logic is 
denounced because it is divorced from psychology. The 
questions of ‘logical form’ and ‘‘ formal validity '’ with 
which it is concerned are mere abstractions from the psycho- 
logical process of reasoning which actually takes place. 
They ignore the fact ‘‘ that every act of thought is per- 
formed by some one, at some time, in some place, from some 
motive, for some end,’’ and, ignoring it, ignore the context 
of the thought in relation to which alone its truth-claim can 
be assessed. 

Formal Logic again assumes that the meaning of words 
is identical with the meanings of those who use them. This 
assumption may work well enough in the case of words 
commonly used over a long period, but is grossly inapplic- 
able in a novel situation when, although the meaning to 
be expressed is new, there are only the old words with which 
to express it. The meaning of words, in short, is not fixed ; 
it changes as language develops. 

Formal Logic takes no account of such possibilities 
because it pursues validity ; but validity is a figment, the 
product of false abstraction, achieved only at the cost of 
complete withdrawal from life. What, then, is the true 
function of logic? The study of the cognitive process of 
reasoning as it takes place in the mind of the ordinary man. 
‘* At present,”’ says Dr. Schiller, ‘‘ it is no one’s business to 
study the theory of actual knowing, to compare and corre- 
late its methods, to discuss which of them are worth trying 
in what subjects and capable of transfer from one subject 
to another.’’ And to the objection that this is the job of the 
psychologist, Dr. Schiller retorts that probably it is, but 
then, psychologists do not do their job. ‘‘ Psychologists,”’ 
as he truly remarks, ‘‘ mostly shrink from the thorny sub- 
ject of the higher mental processes such as thinking.’’ More- 
over, psychologists are so divided among themselves, that 
‘‘the various systems of psychology have at best esthetic 
value, and cannot be trusted to be of service to logic.” 

On the philosophical side Dr. Schiller’s psychological 
approach to traditional logical problems issues in two main 
doctrines with which Pragmatism has already made us 
familiar. The first is the conception of ‘‘ facts’’ not as 
starting points, but as end products. The mind confronted 
with an external situation reacts in various ways ; it selects, 
arranges, approves, disapproves, accepts, rejects, and 
values, and the result of this process is a ‘“‘ fact." Hence a 
fact is not fixed and universal ; it is a subjective valuation, 
the product of a choice, conditioned by a purpose and relative 
to an end. Thus what are facts for me, may be fictions for 
you. ‘ Truth” is not of a different order from ‘* fact ’’; it is 
a fact of a particular kind, being the valuation of cognitive 
operations. ‘‘‘ True’ and ‘false’ are the characteristic 
valuations, positive and negative, which arise in, and are 
appropriate to cognitive processes or inquiry as such.” 
Hence if ‘tthe true” is not, as critics of Pragmatism have 
alleged, fo be identified with ‘‘ the useful,”’ all truth must 
nevertheless have a use, be relevant to an interest, and 
valuable as the answer to a question or the means to an end. 

There is not, I feel, anything very new in all this. 
Schiller has amplified his original views ; he has expanded 
them with a wealth of illustration and to the accompaniment 
of much discomfiture of hostile critics, but he has not to 
any appreciable extent altered or even modified them. To 
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the criticisms to which they have always been exposed, they 
are still exposed, and those who have regarded those criti- 
cisms as disabling in the past, will see little reason, after 
reading this latest book, to change their opinion. The real 
charge against Dr. Schiller is that he appears to confuse the 
process by means of which we arrive at the conclusion that 
certain propositions are true, the considerations which make 
us think them true, and the ends and purposes we further 
in so thinking, with what is true independently of our 
thinking it to be so and with what we mean by truth. Of 
the subjective processes of our thinking, the considerations 
which make us call true what we do, he has many acute and 
important things to say; but to what is true and to the 
meaning we assign to truth his constantly reiterated 
emphasis upon relativity, purpose, context, motive, and use 
fails to apply. And as to the theory of fact as the product 
of subjective valuation, either it means that we make what 
facts we please, or it means nothing at all. A place in which 
we could make the facts we please is as good a definition of 
Heaven as I know, and I infer that it is only in Heaven 
that Dr. Schiller’s philosophy is true. Since, however, it is 
agreeable for me to believe that I am in Heaven and agree- 
able for Dr. Schiller to believe his philosophy to be true, it 
follows that, if his theory of truth as that which serves our 
purposes is true, we are both in fact in Heaven, in which 
event his theory of fact-making must be accepted. 
C. E. M. Joan. 


GOTHIC WITH A “K” 


The Gothick North. IlIl._—The Fair-Haired Victory. 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 


SoME salt and savour surely went out of written English 
when the ‘‘k”’ vanished from such words as ‘ Gothic ”’ 
and ‘‘ music.’’ To the sensitive mind that terminal ‘** k»” 
brings certain visions and certain echoes not lightly to be 
foregone. ‘‘ Gothick ’’ does not suggest the pointed arch or 
the fretted pinnacle, for the medieval architects did not 
themselves employ the term; but it does suggest Straw- 
berry Hill, and ‘‘ The Bard,’”? and the Romantic Revival, 
all good things in their way. As for ‘‘ musick,”’ could it 
ever be made amenable to syncopation? And is it conceiv- 
able that Milton would have hailed his ‘blest pair of 
Syrens ’’ at a Solemn Music without a ‘‘k’’? 

One hazards the guess that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell was moved by some such 
influences as these when he called his three-volume study of 
medieval life, art, and thought, ‘‘ The Gothick North.” 
There is more than a streak of Horace Walpole in Mr. Sit- 
well. He has Walpole’s fastidiousness, Walpole’s elegant 
virtuosity ; he, too, can weave a tapestry of jonquils. The 
two would have understood each other, though whether 
Horry would have subscribed to all his young friend’s pro- 
positions is a different matter. He would certainly not 
have rebuked Mr. Sitwell for setting out to write eighty 
pages about monasteries and devoting more than forty of 
them to other things. These other things are of exceeding 
fascination, ranging from Persian miniatures to Javanese 
temple-dancers, and from skyscrapers (‘‘ true examples of 
the Gothick spirit’) to the influence of the typhoon on 
Indian art. Indeed, we hear much less about the North than 
about the East and the South, and of the eight delightful 
illustrations five are definitely southern. 

This third volume of the ‘‘ Gothick ” trilogy is entitled 
“The Fair-Haired Victory,” but only some forty pages 
towards the middle are concentrated upon the thesis that 
the northern races had their revenge upon the southerns 
of the Renaissance when the great artists of Italy took to 
depicting their pagan gods and orthodox angels with bright 
golden hair. In the opening section Mr. Sitwell gives his 
readers the benefit of his rather exceptional first-hand know- 
ledge of the gorgeous monastic architecture of Spain and 
Portugal. Cartuja de Miraflores, Thomar, Poblet, Batalha, 
Santas Creus, he seems to find as much delight in writing 
their names as in remembering their loveliness. ‘' The 
massed effects and properties of those expired centuries,” 
he says, ‘‘ give the illusion of something existing paralle? 
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to, but divided from, ourselves,’’ and he regrets that ‘* by 
no effort can we break into its area.’’ He himself some- 
times comes very near scaling the impalpable frontier-wall 
and catching by the sleeve one of the many-coloured figures 
in motion beyond it. Such a figure is a certain Houguet, 
master-mason at Batalha. He was probably brought thither 
by Philippa of Lancaster ; but why should it seem likely 
that he was an Irishman called Hacket? Huggett is a good 
English name, common in Sussex to this day. 

The proposition that Elizabeth’s Court contained ‘‘ an 
overwhelming preponderance’ of fair-haired—that is to 
say, ‘‘ Gothick '’—gentlemen is at first sight a little dis- 
concerting. Bacon, Raleigh, and Harrington were emphatic- 
ally dark ; Blount, Earl of Devon, ‘Clifford, Earl of Cumber- 
land, Sidney, Essex, and Hunsdon were assuredly not fair. 
Even Leicester, in the Duke of Sutherland’s fine portrait of 
him, sports a beard which is brown rather than yellow, and 
his illegitimate son Robert was even swarthy. A noticeably 
flaxen-tressed nobleman was Wriothesley, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, but his later effigy by Hilliard shows him with dark 
hair, and if he was indeed the ‘‘ Mr. W. H.”’ of the Sonnets, 
we are left with a disagreeable suspicion that his pendant 
ringlet may have been either dyed or a ‘*‘ borrowed plume.” 
The Cecils, being Celts, could hardly rank as ‘‘ Gothick.”’ 

‘‘The past,’’ observes Mr. Sitwell, ‘‘ becomes a drug 
which one cannot be without for long.’’ It is a good crea- 
ture, however, and does its addicts little harm. It enables 
them to look forward as well as backward with happy eyes. 
Where is that laudator temporis acti who does not scan the 
horizon for new books on his pet theme? If Mr. Sitwell 
keeps faith with us and writes a “ history and a handbook 
to beggars,’’ we may enjoy some excellent sport. Will he 
give us, as Villon and Dekker did, patches of genuine mump- 
ing jargon? Will he give us the beggars of literature as well 
as those of history? Let us hope that he will. It would be 
a noble and picturesque procession that began with 
Martial’s sulfurate lippus institor mercis and ended with 
Edie Ochiltree. 

DorOTHY MARGARET STUART. 


A PLAIN TALE 


With the Dublin Brigade. By CHARLES DALTON. ‘Peter 
Davies. 5s.) 
IRELAND'S final struggle for independence, which began in 
1916 and ended successfully in 1921, was, like most of the 
relations between Ireland and England, a disgrace to all 
parties concerned, although one cannot but feel a sneaking 
sympathy with the Irish in their attempt to throw off a 
yoke which they had borne more and more unwillingly 
ever since the day (beloved of school history books) when 
King John pulled the chieftains’ beards. England’s diffi- 
culty has always been Ireland's opportunity, and the World 
War crisis was a chance too good to be missed ; the result- 
ing conflict between an ardent band of enthusiasts and an 
Imperial Power thoroughly incensed at this ‘‘ war-treachery "’ 
was of a barbarity hardly paralleled in any so-called 
civilized countries in modern times. The stick-at-nothing 
policy of the Volunteers was answered by the Scythian 
ferocity of the ‘ black-and-tans.”’ As a result, all the 
literature dealing with the period, whether fiction or fact, is 
notable for a very strong bias on one side or the other. 
This book is no exception, but that does not make ii 
any the less interesting. The author joined the Volunteers 
at the tender age of fourteen, some eighteen months after 
the 1916 Easter Week rising, and was actively engaged in 
the proceedings until the truce of 1921. In some ways it 
seems to have been the epic life of which every schoolboy 
dreams, but which few are lucky or unlucky enough to 
attain. But through it all there runs the nightmare strain 
which is bound to be present in a guerilla civil war waged 
in the townships and scenes of home. Mr. Dalton makes no 
pretence at style, his avowed object being to put down the 
facts as tersely as possit’e. The result is a surprising 
example of the poetry innate in the Irish. One of the 
incidents in his career was the shooting of some Secret Ser- 
vice men at a Dublin lodging-house: ‘‘ Crossing the City we 
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saw but few people astir, save an occasional milkman mak- 
ing his rounds. It was a beautiful, clear morning. ... We 
identified the men we wanted. Each had a revolver in his 
hand, but our men were too quick for them.”’ And later, 
when he left Ireland for a holiday during the Truce: ‘‘ We 
drove to Westland Row station in the highest spirits. I 
did not feel any longer that I was in the world of everyday 
things. There seemed a radiance." 

In this matter-of-fact style, with an occasional sprig of 
lyricism poking up, unhedged and unadorned, Mr. Dalton 
tells how he took part in mails hold-ups of varying excite- 
ments, the carrying of secret messages (a task for which his 
youthful appearance made him particularly useful), many 
shooting affrays in Dublin streets, a deliciously clever seizure 
of Government mails, the capture of an armoured car ina 
desperate but unsuccessful attempt to rescue a prisoner from 
the heart of Mountjoy Jail, and many other such affairs. 
His narrow escape from the vengeance of an R.I.C. man 
whom he prefers to designate as Nemo is as exciting a 
piece of reading as any fictional thriller. He had to walk 
through the streets of Dublin as nonchalantly as possible 
with Nemo a few paces behind secretly covering him with 
a revolver, feeling certain that if he got into a quiet street 
he would be shot at once in the back. 

There is an anonymous preface to the book which 
readers would be well advised to read last, as it is written 
with a fierce Irish bias which may well prejudice one 
against Mr. Dalton’s more measured writing. The map of 
Dublin which is supplied may also be useful to readers of 
‘* Ulysses *’: it certainly adds much vividness to this 
volume. 


THE EDUCATIONAL STATE 


The English Tradition of Education. By CyrIL NORWOOD. 
(Murray. 10s, 6d.) 


It is impossible to dissociate from the English public schools 
that well-known type of English character which has been 
successful in the art of government both at home and abroad. 
The public schools have set certain ideals of character and 
action before them, and, judged by these ideals, they have 
been undeniably successful. Dr. Norwood believes that 
these are the true ideals of English education, that they 
are rooted in English history, and are to be identified with 
the English character at its best. His object is to show 
that these ideals are in danger of being neglected, and that 
the future of the English nation depends on their extension 
so as to inspire the education of every class. 

Dr. Norwood analyzes the English tradition into the 
five ideals of ‘‘ religion, discipline, culture, athletics, and 
service.”” Many, if not most, will agree that he is right in 
regarding religion of some kind as fundamental. His ideal 
public school religion is based on that type of liberal Angli- 
canism which accepts both the Bible and modern knowledge. 
But even this enlightened conception of Christianity does 
not solve the question whether the teaching of any of the 
old orthodox religions can be made compatible with a 
modern realistic education. The attitude of the Churches is 
so much out of touch with the life and thought of the modern 
world that the teacher has an almost impossible task in 
distilling from it what is significant and valuable in educa- 
tion. Many public schoolboys, on finding their religious 
beliefs inapplicable to life, relegate them to a kind of mental 
limbo. In the case of others, more sensitive, the breakdown 
of the received religion means a disintegration of character, 
which may result in failure unless the individual attitude 
can be forged afresh. The alternative to orthodox religious 
instruction is not necessarily ‘‘an unmeaning residuum of 
all faiths.’’ Religion for boys should start, as science must, 
from familiar experience. In fact, to most boys life has at 
many times a deeply religious aspect. They do not under- 
stand metaphysical religion, but they are quick to grasp the 
religious significance underlying fact or allegory. Sym- 
pathetic teachers can teach science, literature, and history 
so as to stimulate the religious attitude and relate it to the 
conduct of life. 

Religion and culture are the two main aspects of the 
boy’s preparation for life. Dr. Norwood’s ideal of culture, 
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Kc ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL ‘ 


i THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA 


oy, Translated by ARTHUR MACHEN. Selected by G. D. GRIBBLE. 
a Two vols, 25s. net the set. 


The cream of the Memoirs is here offered in the best translation, with connecting links by G. D. Gribble, an 
authority on Casanova. This is a fine popular edition of a classic of autobiography and a masterpiece of narrative 
and description. Casanova, liar, forger, cardsharper, adulterer, seducer, student, philosopher, and dramatist 
will win your heart by the frankness of his confessions. 


PEOPLE OF THE SMALL ARROW 
By J. H. DRIBERG. 44 Line Drawings by PEARL BINDER. 10s. 6d. net. 


Spectator :—‘* A very remarkable book, dealing with the life of the Didinga, a pastoral tribe living in the Sudan; 
as exciting as a romance. Freshness, vitality, and strange charm. His artistic instincts are equal to his know- 
ledge, and for power of literary description he must rank with first-rate writers of fiction. The book is unique of 
its kind.”,—Liam O’FLAHERTY. 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE SAND 


Translated by VERONICA LUCAS. Introduction by ELIZABETH DREW. 
3 plates, 15s. net. 


A representative selection from the great mass of George Sand’s correspondence, showing her in her numerous 
roles as lover, writer, mother, friend to men, and friend to women. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION 
By Professor T. K. OESTERREICH. 21s. net. 


Full of curious material, this survey considers demoniacal and other forms of possession from the most ancient 


times to the present day in all parts of the world. Its nature is analysed, and its relation to hysteria and the 
manifestations of spiritualism explained. 


THE ART OF STUDY 
By Professor T. H. PEAR. 3s. 6d. net. 


Discusses reasons for the success (or failure) of individuals, including intelligence, stupidity. and laziness. Asks 
whether the memory can be trained. Explains how concentration can be increased. ‘‘ The student of whatever 
age will be well advised to read this entertaining book. Professor Pear is a distinguished psychologist with a 
sense of humour. The conjunction is as delightful as it is uncommon.’’—Daily News. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME D’EPINAY 
Translated, with an Introduction, by E.G. ALLINGHAM. 3 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mme. D’Epinay, the famous eighteenth-century diarist, possessed the very art of gossip, and should be appre- 
ciated in this age of self-revelation. Her salon included Rousseau, Grimm, Diderot, and many others. Her book 
is a perfect chronicle of the period viewed through a woman’s eyes. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 4 Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


A concise and enthralling account of Scottish history, growing in interest as it approaches the present day. 
The narrative is presented with great skill against the background of social conditions and national culture. : 


By Professor G. GLOTZ. 16s. net. 
‘* This admirable book combines great learning with philosophical power and a pure and lively style. It contains 


AS the facts and much more. It is impossible even to mention most of the fascinating questions with which he 
. deals.’”’-—Sunday Times. 
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the imparting of the knowledge that what matters for life 
is sound judgment based on ascertained truth, is a great one. 
He believes that on this side the public schools are further 
from the ideal. He admits that there is some truth in a 
saying of Professor Whitehead’s that the typical product 
of the public school is a boy who has learned to be ignorant 
in a wide variety of subjects. The intellectual problems of 
the public school boy are simplified, as are his moral 
problems, by the habit of reference to a stock of ready-made 
solutions. This may be a gain from the point of view of 
the individual’s convenience, but it has serious disadvan- 
tages from the point of view of society. The success of 
democracy depends on producing a majority of individuals 
who can distinguish the truth from those false and con- 
ventional opinions which, however speciously presented, 
merely serve the interests of groups. 

The same ideals of religion and culture are at the basis 
of the State educational system, although the interpretation 
has necessarily been very different. The marked differences 
of character and personality between the public school pro- 
duct and the day school product may be traced back largely 
to the differences in the athletic and social side of school 
life. The characteristic educational discovery of the public 
school has been the great value of this aspect of education, 
which Dr. Norwood discusses in relation to the ideals of 
discipline, athletics, and social obligation. The day schools 
are adopting the public school athletic ideal as fast as they 
can obtain facilities. For the social side of education, they 
necessarily depend on the co-operation of the home. This is 
an aspect of State education which is just beginning to 
develop, and which may end in that ideal of the educational 
democracy, the school which is the intimate social centre 
of the district which it serves. 

It is when Dr. Norwood discusses the educational demo- 
cracy of the future that the limitations of both the public 
school interpretation and the State echool interpretation of 
the English tradition become clear. The average public 
school boy is perfectly adapted to the life and manners of 
a class, actively acquiescing in the status quo. He may be 
unable to make any contribution to the important contem- 
porary problems, not from lack of goodwill, but because the 
problems possess no reality for him. The outlook of the 
secondary school boy may be more realistic, but his imme- 
diate concern is the climbing of the industrial ladder. 
Democratic education has to prevail against highly organized 
undemocratic systems of ideas, such as are presented by 
industry, anti-scientific Churches, and social institutions 
based on a principle of exclusion. Provided it can be re- 
leased from the domination of such systems of ideas, a 
genuine democratic education need not abandon any 
valuable part of the English tradition. 


‘REVERENCE AND COURTESY ” 


Portrait of a Chinese Lady. By Lapy HOSI!IE. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 21s.) 


THE European community in China has its limitations. They 
are limitations of which the causes are not obscure, but in 
Shanghai particularly there is a tendency to a certain false 
pride and a certain narrowness of outlook, a Kiplingesque 
assurance, a lack of intelligent appreciation of Chinese cul- 
ture and character, and indeed a lack of respect. But Lady 
Hosie, as the daughter of Professor Soothill, is not, of 
course, a sufferer from what is sometimes called ‘‘ the 
Shanghai mind.” In making a portrait of a contemporary 
Chinese lady, largely by the use of dialogue, she has made 
her own portrait as well, and it is a most attractive one. 
‘Pius fait douceur que violence ’’ is her motto, and her 
gentleness proceeds from sympathy. She has plainly been 
in love with China all her life, and that alone is an excellent 
qualification for writing about it. If her book is largely 
concerned with China in transition under Western influences, 
she herself is a splendid example of how a European 
character may benefit by putting itself in a proper state of 
humility before the ancient wisdom of the East. Speaking 
in one place of rickshaw-men in Shanghai, she says :— 


‘““Sanity, temperance, and tolerance emanated from 
them to me; and J took these virtues from them gratefully, 
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humbly. I rested my weak heart upon them, and found 

hope, just as happens when one sets forth in Western lands 

to take material comforts to the poor, So often they give 

in exchange the qualities of the soul.” 
Lady Hosie can describe horribly disfigured lepers as ‘* not 
lepers, but loved ones... nay, lovely ones.” Her own 
Sanity and tolerance and compassion help to make her a 
living advertisement for that real Christianity which has 
evidently helped to produce them, and one can only wish 
that more people of her sort might be found in all Asian and 
African countries in order to counteract the influences of 
Hollywood, the vulgar tourist, the land-grabber, and the 
more stiffnecked types of commercial and official Nordic. 

As to the book itself, it illustrates, by stringing together 
dialogue, reminiscence, and anecdote, not only the Chinese 
lady who is its principal figure, but the many figures, 
bewildered, incongruous, ambitious, and muddleheaded, who 
throng the modern Chinese scene. It introduces to us such 
phenomena as a Chinese student in a Lincolnshire grammar 
school, Chinese peasants visiting a Shanghai department 
store, a Chinese girl who does not enjoy reading the sagas 
of Mr. Galsworthy, Buddhist priests striking for higher 
wages, and the following notice in a newspaper, conveying 
a vote of thanks from some working men :— 


‘““We specially wish to thank the two kind gentlemen 
who came and explained to us the Traffic Regulations of 
a Municipal Council and the Gospel according 
Oo St. Mark.” 


Our municipal, Messianic civilization is more than we can 
manage ourselves; Lady Hosie helps us to realize what 
happens when the remnants of the teachings of Christ and 
Plato come to be combined with what is left of those of 
Buddha and Confucius. Shapeless as it is, a book of this 
kind wanted writing, and a copy might with advantage be 
slipped into the suitcase of every English traveller to China, 
if only because :— 


“*Reverence and courtesy neither fall from heaven, nor 
spring out of earth, but are born of human relationships : 
so runs a line in a Chinese classic.” 


WILLIAM PLOMER. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


A FEW belated journals have come in since our review cf 
reviews was written last week. Hence these supplementary 
notes, 

The ‘‘ Empire Review *’ contains many interesting con- 
tributions, including one from Lord Bridgeman on ‘“ The 
Naval Conference,’’ which makes one glad that he is not 
a British Delegate, as he would have been if the Conserva- 
tives were still in office. In the same journal, Lord Win- 
terton writes on ‘‘ France and England,” as though he still 
hankers after an alliance. 

In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,’’ Professor Hearnshaw 
writes on ‘‘ The Three-Party System.”’ 


‘““The return to the two-party system,’ he writes, ‘ is 
the prime condition of the restoration of sanity and stability 
to British politics. ...It is the Liberal Party that has got 
to disappear. ... The final disappearance of the Liberal 
Party will probably signalize the final triumph of the prin- 
ciples of Liberalism. The party will perish because its work 
- accomplished ; it will die in a pheenix-like transforma- 
ion.” 


Was ever a sentence of death phrased in more flattering 
language? 

‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine” has “ Stately Science Pauses 
Not,’ an article about Christian Science and Mrs. Eddy, 
by Willson Whitman ; ‘‘ What’s the Matter with Prohibi- 
tion? ’’ by Francis M. Cockrell; and the usual agreeable 
mixture of stories and illustrations. 

‘““The English Review’? has ‘‘A Word to the Naval 
Conference,’’ by ‘‘ Poseidon,’’ who ‘‘ hopes and prays for 
the ultimate triumph of the French policy, even though it 
conflicts with the British and American proposals, which 
reflect like a mirror the grossly materialistic conceptions of 
the late Lord Fisher.”’ 

‘Good Housekeeping *’ has ‘‘ Woman’s New Morality,” 
by Kate O’Brien ; ‘‘ Oaths for Women,”’ by St. John Ervine ; 
‘* My Prison Friends,” by Beatrice Harraden ; a short story 
by Warwick Deeping, and the continuation of a serial by 
Margaret Kennedy. A remarkable number. 
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New Catalogues 


We have issued this year, or will shortly be issuing, 
the following Catalogues. They will be sent post- 
free to any address on receipt of a postcard. 





No. 340. Second-hand and New Scientific Books and Publica- 
tions of Learned Societies, including a section of Portraits of 
Scientists and a list of the Scientific Publications of W. Heffer & 
Sons, Ltd. 110 pp. 


No. 341. Second-hand Books, Classics, History, Literature, Art, 
etc., including the Libraries of the late H. V. MACHNAGHTEN, 
sometime Vice-Provost of Eton College, and R. D. HICKS, joint 
editor with F. SUSEMIHL of Aristotle’s Politics, Books I.—V. 

9° pp- 


No. 342. 
Folk Lore. 


Sanskrit and Pali Literature and Eastern Religion and 
66 pp. 


A Selected List of important Books in new condition offered at 
greatly reduced prices. 24 pp. 


In Preparation 





Foreign Literature. 


Miscellaneous Second-hand Books. 
Publications of W. Heffer c» Sons, Lid. 


The above are typical of the regular catalogues we send out post 
free to any address. If you are not already on our Mailing List, 
send your name and address, together with the subjects you are 
interested in, and we will send you catalogues regularly. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
Telephone: 862. Telegrams and Cables: WHeffer Cambridge. 























THE 


LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 





Free Trade and the Empire: 
The Beaverbrook Plan. 
House of Commons Debate. 
Imports of Wheat. 


The Naval Conference. 
Proportional Representation. 


A Liberal Forward Movement. 


IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES— 
SPEECHES BY LIBERAL LEADERS 
—BLUE BOOKS— 
STATISTICS—DIARY OF THE MONTH. 





6d. MONTHLY 6s. A YEAR 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
42, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1 
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A Remarkable Autobiography 


POSTSCRIPT TO 


ADVENTURE 
By Ashley Gibson. tos. 6d. net 


This very unusual autobiographv presents ‘a 
brilliant piéture of literary and artistic life in 
Edwardian London, with sudden translations from 
Fleet Street and Chelsea to Ceylon and Central 
\frica, and describes no less vividly Mr. Gibson’s 
war experiences in Nyasaland and on the Somme 
(where, incidentally, he served in the same battalion 
as Mr. Robert Graves). 


RUSSIA TODAY AND 


YESTERDAY 
By E. J. Dillon. Illustrated. 16s. net 


“Out of all the books about Russia which pour 

from the press only one or two here and there 

have been written by properly qualified observers. 

Dr. Dillon is such an observer. The present 

volume has exceptional justification.”—WILLIAM 
PLomer in The Nation. 


A TREASURY OF MIDDLE 
ENGLISH VERSE 


A book of lyrics dating from the 12th to the 
16th century and gathered from many obscure 
sources, rendered into modern English by M. R. 
ADAMSON. A unique anthology, of vital interest 
to all Students of poetry. 6s. net. 


= 3 
CANADA WEST 

By FrepericKk Niven. “ His book is tightly packed 

for all its air of easy informative talk, many of his 

ideas expanding with surprising suggestion and 

colour. ’—Times Lrr. Surppr. Anew volume in the 

Outward Bound Library. Llustrated. 5s. net. 





Novels 


OLIVER’S DAUGHTER 
By Richard Church. 7s. 6d. net 


** Moving in its beauty.”—GeEratp GouLp. 
“Mr. Church’s first novel displays the literary 
distin€&tion that we should expect of so sensitive a 
poet and critic. With his fine intuition and quiet 
charm he promises to excel in fiétion.”—THE 

SPECTATOR. 


PASS GUARD AT 


YPRES 
By Ronald Gurner. 7s. 6d. net 


This war novel by the novelist-headmaster of 

Whitgift Grammar School has aroused storms of 

controversy. It is a constructive answer to the 
“lice and obscenity ’’ school. 


MRS. CLUTTERBUCK 


LAUGHS 
By Guy Pocock. 7s. 6d. net 


The new novel by the author of Knight’s Gambit. 

A delicate, whimsical story of life in a small country 

town, in which the comic and tragic threads are 
most subtly interwoven. 


LONDON 
J. M. DENT & SONS 


New 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CALIBAN’S DUPLiCATE BRIDGE 
CONTEST (i1]) 
HAND No. 5 
@ 1065 
/ é 
> KJ10985 
*&* O65 
®@ AK32 @ 87 
95 >? A632 
6 AQ2 7643 
*# AJ104 * 983 





®@#Q394 

2 KQJ1084 
> None 

*# K72 


HIS is the only hand which was played at the same 
declaration—Three Hearts—at all four tables. The 


tinal declaration was, however, arrived at in various 
ways. At two tables the opening bid was Three Hearts, 
Which secured the contract without opposition ; to my mind, 
this is the right call. Z, with no Aces in his hand, Diamonds 
missing altogether, and with only moderate strength in 
Clubs and Spades, must, if possible, prevent his adversaries 
from getting into touch with one another. His hand, if 
played in Hearts, is worth about 7} tricks, and he can 
reasonably count upon his partner’s holding the other 1} 
tricks which are necessary to get him home. 

At the remaining tables, the opening bids were respec- 
tively One Heart and Two Hearts. The bid of One Heart 
was overcalled by A with One Spade, whereupon Y showed 
his Diamonds. Z went back to Hearts and secured the con- 
tract on the third round. The other opening bid—of Two 
Hearts—was overcalled by A with Two No Trumps; this, 
of course, was indefensible. Y called Three Diamonds, 
which B and Z both passed, and which A (I think unwisely) 
doubled. Z then went back to Hearts and was doubled in 
his turn. 

At three tables, the contract was defeated by one trick ; 
at the fourth, by two. The latter is the result which, on 
paper, should have been arrived at. A should open his 
Spades and give B a ruff at trick three ; B should then take 
out Dummy’s singleton trump and put in his partner with 
a Club to secure a second ruff. This is not a ‘* double 
dummy ”’ result. It is the one which, in practice, two good 
players would attain. 

The failure of the Three Heart contract does not, of 
course, condemn Z’s pre-emptive bid. Undoubled, he loses 
on balance 36 points against the best possible play. If A or 
B makes any sort of slip (as in practice may well happen 
he is actually 14 points to the good. 





HAND No. 6 
This hand, as a moment’s inspection of it will show, is 
one that was prepared for the occasion. It is completely 
symmetrical ; each player has an average hand, the four 
suits being distributed evenly among them. Each player 
also finds the King of his Ace suit “ sitting over’ his Ace. 


e@ Q84 

9 K95 

© A1062 

# 373 
®@ K95 @ J73 
2? A1062 7 Q84 
o 373 >» K9M5 
* Q84 * A 1062 





At two tables, the opening bid was One No-Trump, and 
at two, a pass. This result reflects pretty accurately the 
attitude of British players generally towards these average 
hands. About half of them prefer to ‘‘ take a chance’’ ona 
‘dealer’s ’’ No-Trump, believing that the call can do no 
harm, and that it may pave the way to a game; the re- 
mainder recoil in horror from the risks which such a course 
involves. I should myself, with Z’s hand, call a No-Trump, 
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unless I had a particularly aggressive, or a particularly 
incompetent, partner. 

In each case, where Z called a No-Trump, A doubled ; 
in each case Y passed; and in each case B called Two 
Clubs. (I am doubtful about these Two Clubs; the right 
response to the double is possibly Two No-Trumps. On the 
other hand, I have grave doubts as to whether the double 
is a good one.) At this point the two tables parted company. 
At one, Z and A passed B’s call up to Y, who secured the 
contract at Two Diamonds ; at the other, Z closed the bidding 
at Two Spades. 

Now for the other two tables. At one, Z’s pass was fol- 
lowed by a pass from A; whereupon Y—a more venture- 
some spirit—called One No-Trump. This is quite wrong. 
Z, when he makes a call of One No-Trump as dealer, does 
not know what Y has in his hand ; but Y does know, after 
Z’s pass, that the latter holds nothing particularly good. 
With an average hand, therefore, Y also should do nothing. 

At the fourth table, A called a No-Trump; Y and B 
passed ; and Z called Two Spades. A’s One No-Trump is 
justifiable ; the consensus of opinion is, I believe, that the 
player who calls second in hand may take even greater 
risks than the original declarer. 

The hand—as the reader can see for himself—turned out 
disappointingly for all four declarers ; to that extent readers 
who believe in conservative bidding may derive consolation 
from it. The One No-Trump contract was defeated by two 
tricks (as I think it was bound to be) ; the three contracts 
of two of a suit were each put down 50. I think one lesson, 
however, can properly be illustrated from these results: that 
the advantage of the opening lead is a very real one where 
the opposing forces are evenly matched. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 
AN exceptionally good pianoforte reproduction is provided 
by Cortot, who plays Chopin’s Ballades in G minor, F, 
A flat, and F minor (Four 12-in. records. DB1343-6. 8s. 6d. 
each). The ballades show Chopin at his best, and they are 
exquisitely played by Cortot. The recording of the piano 
presents apparently insuperable difficulties, but the record- 
ing here is as good as we have ever heard. There is also 
a very fine organ record in Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C minor, played by Marcel Dupré (Two 12-in. records. 
D1765-6. 6s. 6d.). The music is lovely, and the recording 
remarkable. The most outstanding of the other records 
is Mendelssohn’s Octet in E flat major, played by the Inter- 


national String Quartet (Four 12-in. records. (1672-5. 
4s. 6d. each). This is an early work, but Mendelssohn was 


one of the most precocious of composers, and some of his 
best music was written in his teens. The Octet may be 
counted among it. It is admirably played, but the records 
should not be played on too loud a needle, if the best results 
are desired. 

Of orchestral records we recommend ‘‘ Danzas Fantas- 
ticas,’’ by the Spanish composer Turina (Two 12-in. records. 
C1747-8. “4s. 6d. each). The ‘‘modern’’ music of the 
Spanish School has considerable merits, and those who wish 
to learn more about it should read a very interesting book 
just published, ‘‘ Manuel De Falla and Spanish Music,” by 
J. B. Trend (Knopf. 8s. 6d.). 

The best vocal record is Sachs’s great ‘‘ Wahn, wahn”’ 
monologue from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ Act III., finely sung 
by Schorr (D1734. 6s. 6d.). Mr. Hyslop sings the even more 
famous Preislied from the same opera, and Lohengrin’s 
narrative from the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ unfortunately 
in English, but another good vocal record (DB1351. 8s. 6d.). 
Another interesting operatic record is two songs from the 
seldom heard ‘*‘ Queen of Sheba,’’ by Goldmark, sung by 
Maria Nemeth, soprano (D1720. 6s. 6d.). Finally, Zanelli 
and the Milan Scala Orchestra give a tremendous per- 
formance of the death of Othello in Verdi’s opera, and an 
almost equally tremendous rendering of Othello’s outburst 
in Act III. when he learns that Desdemona has lost the 
handkerchief (DB1173. 8s. 6d.). 

CORTOT gives a very fine performance of César Franck’s 
‘Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue’ ‘Two 12-in. reecrds. 
DB1299 and 1300. 8s. 6d. each). This is one of Franck’s 
works—another is the ‘‘ Variations Symphoniques,” also 
recorded by Cortot—which stands the test of many hear- 
ings, while much of his music rapidly loses its appeal. 
The anpeal fades, one feels, because the content proves 
insufficient to justify the superficial mystery and passion. 
In the ‘** Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue ”’ this is not the case, 
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UT you can’t tell from appear- 
ances if aspirin is pure. A 
chemical test alone can show if it 
contains the “free acid ” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. You may not be able 
aTh lbef to make that test but you can 

@ worid-fjamous . a} 
medica journal, The ™ake sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Lancet,says:  Wefound Ten thousand doctors recom- 

neiiLer sree Salicylic nor + 

acetic acid in this pre- mend Genasprin because they 
beration (Genasprin).. have proved its purity and power 
4 pariicuiariy pure speci- : H i 
men of acetylsalicyiic © *© banish pain safely. Follow their 
advice and ask the chemist for 


CENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 
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Banking Facilities 


for 


Everyone 


The time when a banking account was regarded 
as the privilege of any particular section of the 
community has long since passed, and the 
National Provincial Bank provides in its 
alrangements for the requirements of everyone. 





British and Overseas Banking of every 
description transacted. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Savings accounts may be opened at any Branch 
with a deposit of 2/6. No introduction is required. 
HOME ,SAFES ISSUED FREE OF CHARGE. 





TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


Limited. 








Paid-up Capital £9,479,416 Reserve Fund £9,479,416 
Deposits, etc. (Dec., 1928) £272,561,592 


Head Office : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
1,308 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 








Affiliated Banks : COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY &CO., LTD. 
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EACH YEAR 
5/- we need 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. Please send your 5/- 
to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 


Tae Eart or Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROVAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Read, London, W.C.2. 
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Just a few copies left 


NAVAL 
CONFERENCE 
SUPPLEMENT 


The Naval Conference Supplement pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the NATION has met 
with whole-hearted approval. It is a useful 
guide to the problems of Naval limitation. 
There are just a few copies left, and these 
are obtainable from the publisher, 7d. 

post free. 





THE NATION AND ATHENAEUM, 
38, Great James St., Bedferd Row, 
Lendon, W.C.1. 




















THE RIDDLE 
OF THE SEAS 


An Anglo-American Discussion 


By 


S. K. Ratcliffe 
Prof. J. W. Garner 
Philip Kerr 


Anglo-American relations, the freedom of the seas, parity—are 
topics of the moment, topics on which every Englishman needs 
The Nation pamphlet “The Riddle of the 
Seas” in which the viewpoints of America and Great Britain 
are stated simply and clearly is now ready. 


to be informed. 


The price per 


copy is 6d., 7d. post free. Order your copies Now. 
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possibly because the note of mystery and passion is not 
pitched too high. The recording is good for a pianoforte 
record. It is even better in the Pianoforte Concerto, No. 1 
in E flat major, of Liszt, which Mischa Levitzki plays with 
great brilliancy, the orchestra being the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald (Two 12-in. records. 
D1775-6. 6s. 6d. each). Liszt is a composer who will always 
be popular with some people and intolerable to others. The 
brilliant effectiveness is undeniable, but to those who want 
something more there seems to be nothing more. If 
Franck’s content is inadequate to his passion, Liszt’s brilli- 
ancy often appears to have no content at all. This Concerto 
is, however, less empty than some of his other works ; and 
there are passages in the first and third movements where 
he really seems for a moment to have something to say. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


By far the best Columbia record is Brahms’s Quartet 
in B flat, Op. 67, played by the Lener String Quartet 
(L2357-61. 6s. 6d. each). This work was written in 1874 
and 1875, and is the last, and perhaps the best, of his 
string quartets. The Lener give a delightful performance, 
and the perfection of their playing tells particularly in the 
third movement. The tone of the recording is good ; its one 
fault of any seriousness is an occasional harshness. 
Another substantial work recorded is Franck’s one and only 
symphony, in D minor, appropriately played by the 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
which was the orchestra to play it at its first performance 
(Six 12-in. records. 9902-7. 4s. 6d. each). The French 
orchestra is good, but we prefer the records made by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra some time back. This 
symphony may now be said to be popular. Many people 
however find that, like so much of Franck’s music, its 
appeal weakens wiih time, and its grandeur seems to become 
rather grandiose. 

Another orchestral record is Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Preludes,” 
admirably played by Mengelberg and his Concertgebouw 
Orchestra (Two 12-in. records. L2362-3. 6s. 6d. each), a 
work which seems to us to contain all Liszt’s worst faults, 
but is undoubtedly popular. We prefer the not very great 
musie in Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Khovanchtchina ’’ Overture and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘ Bumble Bee,’’ played by the Hallé 
Orchestra (9908. 4s. 6d.), or the Overture to ‘* Mignon,” 
played by the Milan Symphony Orchestra (9759. 4s. 6d.). 

Of the other records we can recommend the charming 
Passacaglia of Handel, arranged for violin and viola, and 
plaved by Mr. Sammons and Mr. Tertis (L2364. 6s. 6d.). 


DECCA RECORDS 
OnE of the best Decca records is ‘‘ The Mikado’”’ selection 
played by the Chenil Military Band (Two 10-in. records. 
F1596. 2s.). Stuart Wilson, tenor, sings two good old songs 
in ‘‘Rio Grande’? and ‘‘ The Crocodile’’ (M100.  3s.). 
Another interesting record is the Russian composer Glinka’s 
‘* Kamarinskaya,’’ played quite well by the Decca Sym- 
phony Orchestra (M103. 3s.). The best instrumental record 
is Tempo di Minuetto of Puhnani and Drigo’s well known 
‘* Valse Bluette,’’ violin solos, played by William Primrose 
(F1597. 2s.). Other 2s. records are Bonheur’s ‘ The Battle 
Eve,’’ vocal duet by N. Collyer, tenor, and H. Foster, bass- 
baritone (F1594) ; ‘‘ Dreaming of the Day’’ and ‘‘ What’ve 
I done?’? sung by Lou Abelardo (F1584). 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 

THE International Educational Society continues to issue, 
through the Columbia Company, its excellent series of 
educational records at 4s. 6d. each. Among the new 
lecturers is Sir Arthur Salter, of the League of Nations, 
who gives an admirably lucid and informative discourse on 
‘‘ The Return to Prosperity and how the League is helping”’ 
(D40171-2). The third Talk on the British Empire is devoted 
to Newfoundland, the lecturer being Ernest Young 
(D40173-4). 

Sections 3 and 4 of Professor Ifor Evans’s lectures on 
‘Twentieth Century Poetry’’ are issued, each section 
taking two records (D40188-91). Section 3 deals with Poetry 
and Nature, and Section 4 with Poetry and Men and 
Women. We have before noticed Dr. Buck’s admirable 
lectures on ‘‘ How to listen to music,’’ with illustrations on 
the piano. His third lecture is excellent (D40167-8). 

Perhaps the record issued by Columbia (9779. 4s. 6d.) 
on which is recorded a speech by the Prime Minister on 
Robert Burns should also be reckoned educational. Mr. 
MacDonald’s voice comes through very well, and is appro- 
priately Scotch. We wish he had recited rather longer 


extracts from Burns’s works. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 





FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRY, 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN ON 


THE FUNCTION OF THE 


BANKS. 





The annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Ltd., was held on January 30th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E. (the Chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said :— 

As announced in the report, your Directors have appointed 
two new Directors to seats on the Board, whose names will be 
later on duly submitted to you for re-election. It has given the 
Board much pleasure to express in this way some public proof 
of the appreciation they entertain for the valuable services Sir 
Alfred Lewis has rendered the Bank as Joint General Manager 
and Chief General Manager for many years. We were fortunate 
in securing, as a result of the acquisition of the Bradford Dis- 
trict Bank, Sir Alfred’s services for this Institution. Since that 
time he has laboured without ceasing to combine the best 
features and traditions of the National Provincial Bank and the 
Bradford District Bank into one homogeneous whole and to 
maintain the sound position the Bank enjoys. His efforts have 
been crowned with success, and we cordially welcome him as a 
Member of our Board. 

In electing Captain Evan Cadogan Eric Smith to a seat on 
the Board, we are glad thus officially to retain our connection 
with one of the oldest and most respected firms of Bankers in 
the country. His father, Mr. Lindsay Eric Smith, was an 
honoured member of our Board for many years, and I am 
confident that his son, who has already made his name in other 
spheres of business, will prove a useful and valuable colleague. 

Our report shows that the policy of opening new branches 
wherever favourable opportunities occur, continues in force, 
and I am pleased to say that our endeavours to encourage 
thrift and provide facilities for saving among even the youngest 
of all classes of the community are meeting with the success I 
venture to think they deserve. 

The provision of means for depositing cash at our offices 
after banking hours, by the installation of night safes, appears 
to be meeting the convenience of our customers in increasing 
measure and will be developed as the demand for such facilities 
becomes apparent. 

I think, too, I should not omit to say that we are proceeding 
with the installation of mechanical aids to our accounting and 
clerical system, steadily but cautiously, as is found desirable 
and with due regard to the experience obtained of the constant 
improvement in the machines placed at our disposal. The initial 
outlay is, of course, heavy, but the ultimate economies will, 
we believe, amply justify the expenditure involved. 

In accordance with the new Companies Act, the Balance- 
Sheet, which is accompanied by a Profit and Loss Account, is 
submitted to you in a revised form, but the changes involved 
are only slight and do not prevent a comparison with previous 
ao capital and reserves, which show no change, appear in 
the same manner as before, and with the balance of Profit and 
Loss Account, show the total of the Bank’s paid up capital and 
reserves at £19,808,086. This is followed by the item represent- 
ing our deposits and other accounts which, at £271,540,937, shows 
a decrease, in common with most other banks, from the abnor- 
mally high figure at which they stood in last year’s balance- 
m= next line, balances due to subsidiary companies, is an 
innovation, and represents balances in our hands belonging to 
our two subsidiary companies, Messrs. Coutts and Messrs. 
Grindlay. slid 

Our Advances stand at £156,000,000, an increase of six million 
as compared with 1928, which clearly demonstrates, especially 
in view of the increase in our deposits, that the Bank has again 
during the past year made every effort to meet the requirements 
of its customers, thus enabling them, in many cases, to keep 
their works running and avoid further unemployment. | 

There is nothing owing to us by subsidiary companies. 

On the next page we set forth a separate Profit and Loss 
account in the form required by the Act, from which you will 
see that the profit brought into the account after making pro- 


vision for rebate and bad and doubtful debts, amounts to 
£2,224,786. 


I might here refer to the Hatry collapse. The repercussions 
of such a collapse could not but affect directly or indirectly, at 
some point or other, a business of the magnitude of, and as 


wide spread as, Ours. We have, however, made adequate pro- 
vision for possible losses out of the year’s revenue. 

The balance of net profit brought down from this section of 
Profit and Loss to what I may term the Appropriation Account, 
amounts to £2,189,704, and compares with the figure of £2,108,663 
in last year’s balance-sheet. With the balance of £865,845 
brought forward from lasi year, we arrive at a total of £3,055,549 
available for the dividends and various allocations, which have 
been set Out on the other side of the Account. 

The dividend paid in July last of £853,147 has first to be 
charged and the balance is appropriated to the following 
accounts: To the Pension Fund, £100,000; to Bank Premises, 
£200,000, against £100,000 last year; and to the Contingency 
Account, £200,000; so that, after the deduction of a final divi- 
dend at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum for the half year, 
amounting again to £853,147, the sum of £849,254 remains to be 
carried forward to next year, as shown in the balance-sheet. I 
need not emphasize the fact that such a satisfactory result of 
our operations as is before you, produced during a period of 
most extraordinary difficulty, could only be achieved by watchful 
control of our resources and careful management of our busi- 
ness, It has been a year of unremitting labour for the Chief 
General Manager and the General Managers, and I am sure 
you will support me in paying tribute to them and also to our 
Managers and staff throughout the country who, by the loyalty 
and the efficiency of their united efforts, have contributed to 
the gratifying results which are before you. 

Unfortunate occurrences in the business world, both at home 
and abroad, have played their part, too, in keeping the nerves of 
the commercial community in a high state of strain and in 
restricting the enterprise and expansion of trade which might 
otherwise have taken place. 

Conditions in the coal industry judged by the increased 
tonnage produced and larger exports appear to be improving, 
and it is especially gratifying to note that a larger number of 
men are now employed in and about the mines. It is, however, 
doubtful whether net profits show any commensurate return, 
although some collieries appear at last to be more than covering 
production expenses, and some even to be working at a small 
profit. The tendency towards combined working, and collective 
selling organization is a satisfactory feature, and in one in- 
stance at all events appears to be showing successful results. 
Owners and workers seem to be coming closer together in the 
realization of the fact that their interests are identical and not 
antagonistic. It seems almost a pity that this improving situa- 
tion may again be disturbed by new legislation, and we can 
only hope that whatever provisions are enacted they may be 
carried through with the approval of both owners and workers 
and so foster this growing spirit of co-operation which so 
vitally affects this most important industry. 

Our great basic industries, cotton, iron and steel, are all 
clamouring for further supplies of capital to install new 
machinery to bring processes up to date and to effect such 
improvements and reorganization as they confidently hope will 
enable them to compete successfully in the markets of the 
world, and where is this capital to come from? No one, I take 
it, would suggest that the Banks should permanently find the 
money required for capital expenditure and lock up their 
resources in machinery and bricks and mortar. It never has 
been the policy of the English Joint Stock Banks to immobilize 
their funds in such investments, and I trust it never will be. 
Their function is to provide money for their customers’ current 
needs, and it is owing to the fact that this has been their guiding 
light, and to the wise provision for eventualities which they 
have made from their profits in happier days, that they have 
been able, even in times of crisis, to assist their clients and at 
the same time maintain their sound position. Capital for perma- 
nent investment must be found from the savings of the people, 
and one is at once faced with the problem, is there a sufficient 
sum available from this source to meet the demand? It has 
been true, of course, that savings have shown an accumulation 
each year, but with the high cost of living, heavy taxation, 
reduced profits, and higher expenses in all directions, are the 
country’s savings at the present time adequate for the purpose ? 
We have been warned that the still further improved social 
services, unemployment benefits, &c., will again necessitate still 
higher taxation, and also that various duties which now produce 
revenue will be abandoned. In such an event their contribu- 
tion to the National revenue must be replaced. No one would 
wish to see the standard of these services reduced, although now 
generally on a higher level—in spite of our greater financial 
sacrifices—than in other countries, but if we are wise we shalt 
cut our coat according to our cloth. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
MR. THOMAS AND THE BANKS—RAW MATERIALS GLUT—CABLES AND WIRELESS 


R. J. H. THOMAS has at last explained what he 

meant by “ the City.’? He has stated in the House 

of Commons that not only the Bank of England but 
all the joint-stock banks, excepting the Midland, and the 
issuing houses have agreed to take part in ** the new move- 
ment ’’—the finance of the rationalization of industry. Mr. 
McKenna, he added, was the only one of the ‘‘ big five ” 
chairmen whom he had not interviewed and from whom he 
had not received pledges. It is difficult to reconcile Mr. 
Thomas’s statement with the recent speeches of the chair- 
men of the “ big five ’? which have, for the most part, 
emphasized the obvious fact that British banks, being 
deposit institutions, cannot lock-up in long-term industrial 
investments funds which are liable to be withdrawn prac- 
tically on demand. So argued Mr. Hugh Tennant, chair- 
man of the Westminster Bank. Sir Harry Goschen, at 
the National Provincial meeting, said that capital for per- 
manent investment must be found from savings, and ques- 
tioned whether there was a sufficient sum available from this 
source to meet the demand in view of the increased costs 
of the social services. Mr. Goodenough, for Barclays, 
bluntly declared that it lay with industry to reorganize 
itself, and that such reorganization was not within the 
province of the banks. Mr. Beaumont Pease, for Lloyds, 
was of the same opinion as Mr. Goodenough, and added 
that the banks had not the necessary detailed knowledge 
to decide on matters of industrial rationalization. After 
what has lately occurred in the City and at the Old Bailey 
it should be clear to Mr. Thomas that the banks are not 
to be relied on to finance the promoters of industrial 
reorganizations, much less to finance or underwrite 
reorganizations themselves. The Bank of England, on the 
other hand, is apparently trying to organize or educate 
itself in order to undertake such work. It has summoned 
Dr. Sprague from Harvard University to its aid, and has 
called in Professor Henry Clay from Manchester as economic 
adviser to the Securities Management Trust. But this 
enterprise must be regarded as the laudable and patriotic 
activity of Governor Norman, not as the ordinary functions 
of a Central Bank. A final word to Mr. Thomas. With 
all the good will of all the banks in the world, underwriters 
must be treated with respect. About 92 per cent. of the 
£7,000,000 5 per cent. stock of the Central Electricity 
Board, issued last week at 974, was left with underwriters. 
This sort of thing cannot be done twice. 

* a * 

Mr. Alan Dane’s indices for January of security prices 
on the London Stock Exchange show that the great decline 
in ordinary share values has been checked, but for how 
long? It would be foolish to suggest that the trend of 
the stock markets is now upward. Bank rate is still 5 per 
cent. The directors of the Bank of England missed what 
seemed to be a ** golden ”’ opportunity of reducing Bank 
rate on January 9th. The market discount rates are still 
1 1-16 per cent. below Bank rate, but the sterling exchanges 
have weakened, and gold thas flowed out. (The 
reaction in the sterling-dollar rate raises again the horrible 
suspicion that the flight from the pound is once more in 
progress.) What Mr. J. M. Keynes said at the annual 
general meeting of the National Mutual Assurance Society 
is so important that it bears repetition : ‘‘ The internecine 
struggle for gold stocks must cease and the market rates 
for money in the leading financial centres of the world must 
be reduced to a really low figure—in the neighbourhood of 
(say) 3 per cent.—and must remain there for some time before 
it is reasonable to expect a recovery of enterprise and 


confidence throughout the world.”? And again: ‘* Since 
1924 our wholesale index number has fallen by a further 
20 per cent.. This rate of fall . . . otherwise than as a 
reaction from an immediately preceding inflation, is, I 
believe, unparalleled in modern economic history. The 
consequences have already reached the dimensions of a 
first-class disaster. Nor is it by any means certain that a 
further movement in the same direction is going to be 
avoided.”’ 
* * * 

The storm centres, as Mr. Keynes pointed out, are to 
be found in the great producers of raw materials overseas. 
Wheat, cotton, wool, wood pulp, oil, rubber, tin, copper, 
and nitrate are all over-supplied, and the distressed pro- 
ducers are trying out ways and means of maintaining prices 
or restricting output. Consider the position of the pro- 
ducers in the British Empire. We referred in THe Nation 
last week to the economic crisis in Australia which has 
followed upon the continued fall in wheat and wool values. 
Canada is depressed twice over by a short wheat crop in 
1929, and the withholding of supplies from the market by 
the Canadian wheat pool in a dangerous gamble upon a rise 
in prices. India is suffering from the fall in cotton values, 
the slump in textiles, the over-production of man- 
ganese ore, and a glut in the tea market. British Malaya 
has two economic crises on its hands—over-production in 
the rubber and tin industries. The British rubber producers 
are now trying to work out a voluntary restriction scheme— 
this time in conjunction with the Dutch. The tin pro- 
ducers have introduced a ‘* no-work ’? week-end, and, 
encouraged no doubt by the fact that their Bolivian com- 
petitors are likewise restricting, that the Chinese in Malaya 
are following suit, and the Dutch are at least considering 
co-operation, the British dredging companies in Malaya 
have closed down voluntarily for the period from January 
25th to February 10th. The tin mines in Nigeria are 
restricting output on a tonnage basis by 20 per cent. 
Moreover the whole of the West African colonies, whose 
staple exports are oils and oil cakes, are feeling the effects 
of the world over-preduction in vegetable oils. It is a 
depressing picture, and the trouble is not going to be cured 
in a few months. That is why commodity prices do not 
respond to restriction campaigns. Money must first become 
really cheap before the confidence of consumers is restored. 


* * * 


In Tue Nation of January 25th we hinted that the 
Marconi £1 shareholders were likely to be squeezed in the 
Cables and Wireless merger. The position is worse even 
than we imagined. It appears from a well-informed article 
in the Times that the Post Office authorities have shown 
unwillingness to co-operate with Imperial and International 
Communications, Ltd., the operating subsidiary of Cables 
and Wireless, Ltd. Sir Robert Donald, in a subsequent 
letter, declared that the Post Office had refused to make 
use of the beam wireless services for telephonic communi- 
cations with the Dominions. From these disclosures we 
gather that the standard revenue of the Communications 
Company—fixed at £1,865,000—will not nearly be earned in 
its first year. If so, the estimates which we made of the 
potential revenue of Cables and Wireless, Ltd., must be 
regarded as a distant, not a near, objective. This estimate 
gave a 100 per cent. cover to the preference dividends, and 
left earnings of about 6 per cent. on the 7} per cent. “* A” 
ordinary stock. It now seems likely that the earnings of 
Cables and Wireless in its first year will leave less than 
4 per cent. on its 7} per cent. ‘* A”? ordinary stock, so 
that no dividends should be expected. The persistent fall 
in Cables and Wireless ** A ” and ** B ” ordinary stocks— 
now quoted at 62 and 29 respectively, against 90} and 104 
at one time in 1929—reflects something more than scattered 
liquidation on the part of the outside public: it suggests 
wholesale selling by “‘ insiders.”’ 
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LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED. 





BANKERS AND TRADE PROBLEMS. 





MR. BEAUMONT 


PEASE’S VIEWS. 





The seventy-second ordinary genera] meeting of Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd., was held on january 3ist, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London. Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the Bank), 
in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, said :— 

The two great factors in the earning power of our Bank are 
its total resources of capital, reserve and deposits, and the 
prevailing value of money. As regards the former, it is satis- 
factory to be able to report that throughout the year our current, 
deposit, and other accounts, as you will have seen from our 
monthly published figures, have been consistently at a higher 
level than in 1928. The average for the year is four million 
pounds higher than for the preceding twelve months, but pay- 
ments on behalf of our customers for the 5 per cent. Conversion 
Loan cause our balance-sheet figure of £351,€44,000 to be half a 
million less than a year ago. 

Our loans and advances stand at £191,750,000, which is 
£4,500,000 more than a year ago. Throughout the year we have 
experienced a keen demand for accommodation, and on two 
occasions during the year the total advances for the ten London 
Clearing Banks have for the first time exceeded £1,000,000,000. 
Unfortunately, as was recently pointed out in the TIMES, this 
is no indication of the tendency of trade, but it is largeiy the 
result of the continued depression in some industries, which 
has prevented them from reducing their loans, and the com- 
ments made in the same paper as to the sympathetic treatment 
by the banks are amply borne out by our own knowledge and 
experience. 


THE HATRY CASE 

It has been necessary to provide a larger amount than 
usual for bad and doubtful debts. A disquieting feature of the 
year has been noticeable throughout the greater part of the 
world. 

You will expect me to refer at some length to what has 
been termed the Hatry case, and I should wish to do so, in 
view of the grotesque reports as to the extent and the manner 
in which we are supposed to have been involved. 

Fantastical figures of imaginary losses incurred by us have 
been freely bandied around, extending from £1,000,000 to some 
very much larger figures. Let me relieve your anxiety at once 
and at the same time put an end, I hope, to these wild stories. 
We have not a single penny invested in any company con- 
nected with the Hatry group, nor in any of their corporation 
securities, but we acted as bankers to some of the companies, 
and, in common with other banks, we made advances to them 
almost entirely against what we believed to be trustee securities, 


or good stock exchange securities outside the group, or against 


guarantees. These advances were made either to help municipal 
finance or in the belief that we were assisting the rationaliza- 
tion of industry, and in no case for the furtherance of stock 
exchange operations. Any securities of the group in our 
possession were lodged by way of margin only, and we should 
suffer little loss but for the fact that many of the municipal 
and other securities are now challenged as having been fraudu- 
lently issued or dealt with. Some very important and difficult 
questions of law as between innocent parties have arisen in 
consequence, which will have to be settled by the courts, and 
until that has been done it is impossible to say exactly what 
our loss may be. We have, however, taken the prudent course 
of providing in the usual way out of the profits of the past 
year a sum of £500,000. We are quite satisfied that in no case 
is there any reasonable possibility of that amount being ex- 
‘eeded. On the contrary, we believe that it will be substantially 
reduced. 

Considered solely with a view to gross profits, 1929 has been 
a good banking year. It may not be out of place, however, to 
point out that a high Bank rate does not necessarily mean 
increased profits to bankers. In Scotland, for instance, where 
rates are agreed between the banks, the margin of profit between 
the lending rates and the borrowing rates was 8s. 3d. per cent. 
less in 1929 than in the preceding year. I am glad to be able 
to say that in spite of the larger provisions to which I have 
referred, we are in the happy position of being able to bring in 
a net profit of £2,542,083, which is £13,941 more than a year ago. 
rhe usual interim dividends were paid for the half-year ended 
June 30th last; we have placed £250,000 to the bank premises 


account, and £300,000 to staff superannuation fund, these alloca- 
tions being the same as last year ; and, if you agree to the final 
dividends which we recommend, we shall have a balance of 
£508,234 to carry forward in our profit and loss account, an 
increase of £18,198. 


BANKERS AND INDUSTRY 


We hear to-day a great deal about rationalization, and in 
some quarters there seems to be a certain amount of blame 
levelled at the banks that they are not using their influence and 
power to enforce amalgamations and reconstructions, and 
generally to assume functions which at present they only exer- 
cise to a limited extent. No doubt there is a great deal to be 
done by some industries in this direction, and if I may say so, 
a great deal of spade-work is at present in progress. We can 
ask ourselves how far can the banks assist; how far do their 
functions extend; and what is the form of influence they can 
usefully exert where any steps should appear to them to be 
desirable ? How far can they legitimately press their customers 
in this direction ; is their judgment likely to be better than that 
of those who have been brought up in the businesses concerned ; 
and would not the ultimate responsibility for lack of success 
of any such schemes suggested by the banks react upon them ? 

My own answer to these somewhat difficult questions is 
definitely that it is not the function of individual banks, or 
even of banks as a whole, if that were a practical possibility, 
to initiate the reorganization of industry, or to try to dictate 
the steps which should be taken in this direction. In the case of 
a particular company a banker may have very definite know- 
ledge that all is not well with its affairs, and there have been 
many cases in recent years where distinguished bankers have 
served on reorganization committees and have assisted in 
evolving schemes for the improvement of the business in ques- 
tion, and banks have followed this up by financial help in the 
reconstitution. But I do not think bankers have the necessary 
detailed knowledge of the condition of an industry as a whole, 
or are sufficiently acquainted with its technicalities, to be in a 
position to say what particular reforms are advisable ; what 
flaws there may be in its technical procedure ; or what units 
are redundant. These points should be left to the industry 
itself or to technical experts, called in for the purpose, to deter- 
mine. No doubt banks have an important and useful réle to 
play in providing the necessary temporary finance for the recon- 
stituted industry, tf ihey are satisfied that the position has been 
sufficiently investigated and that the reforms instituted have 
reasonable hopes of success. I have no doubt at all that banks 
will be willing in such an event to do their part. 


GENERAL TENDENCIES 


In regard to trade and prospects generally, I am not going 
to indulge in the easy but dangerous luxury of prophesying. I 
do not, however, see any reason for being pessimistic. The 
desire of us all is to see our industries more active and our 
people more fully employed. As leaders of all parties have 
expressed their belief that the question of unemployment ought 
not to be regarded as a political or party one, perhaps it may 
be permissible for me to point out the sharp contrast which 
seems to exist between our methods and those of other coun- 
tries in this very difficult and complex question. In America, 
whither we are so often bidden to turn for guidance in these 
maiters, we find a strict adherence to the principle that pros- 
perity is closely allied to a high level of purchasing power. 
In conformity with this belief, leaders of major industries in 
the United States, when confronted with a probable fall in the 
general capacity for consumption in consequence of the recent 
Stock Exchange crisis, have agreed together to avoid any fall 
in the level of wages ; indeed, in some cases, there has been 
an actual increase, while the Government with the same object 
in view has announced a large remission of income tax, <A 
similar reduction of taxation has taken place in Germany. In 
this country, on the other hand, we are faced not only with 
large additional expenditure on the part of the Government. 
involving us in a probable greater burden of taxation, but also 
with a higher cost of coal, the raw material of all industries. 
It is not for me to say whether these things can be avoided, but 
undoubtedly they will delay the recovery of trade and the im- 
provement in the number of unemployed. 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, 
K.B.E., the Deputy Chairman, and carried unanimously. 

Votes of thanks to the Directors for their services during 
the past year, to the General Managers and staff for their 
excellent work, and to the Chairman for presiding, were carried 
unanimously, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A* FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (2d., post free) of 170 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by the PEopPLE’s 
REFRESHMENT Housg AssociaTION, LTD. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198, Regent Street, W.1. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 








Yorks. — Endowed School. 
Bracing climate. 0O.T.C. 
F. Roydon 


BRIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East 
120 Boarders. 80 acres. Public School lines. 
Ages 8-19. Inclusive Fees, £77-83. Prospectus from Headmaster, 
Richards, M.A. 





SCHOOL (SURREY). 

Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MotTrTraM. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply 

Secretary, 31, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


ATERHAM 
to the 


School 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands School, St. 
& Leonards-on-Sea. Two Open Scholarships of £10 a year will be offered 
on the result of an examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14 on the 8ist July, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, addi- 
tional grants of the value of £30 to £40 a year. Entries before March 8ist. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 








LITERARY. 





BOOKS on every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 


purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


& ATHENAUM 





ABTISTS, DEALERS, and OWNERS of Works of Art should 
read Mr. Egerton Beck’s important and comprehensive article on 
“ Copyright in Artistic Works” appearing in the February number of 
The Burlington Magazine. Price 2s. 6d. (8s. post free).—The Burlington 
Magazine, Bank Buildings, 16a, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 





MUCH THAT IS NEGLIGIBLE has been written on the Italian 

Exhibition at the Royal Academy, but little of so authoritative and 

important a character as the two illustrated articles appearing in the 

February number of The Burlington Magazine. These are respectively by 

Sir Charles Holmes and Mr. Roger Fry, our most eminent scholars in this 

connection. 2s. 6d. (8s. post ers 4 Burlington Magazine, Bank Buildings, 
f* 


léa, St. James’s Street, London, S.V 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Clese, Thornbil!] Park, Bitterne, Seuthampton. 





BOOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive 
designs from 2 guineas. Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle 
Street, Lendon, W.1. 








LECTURES. 


LECTURE on JAPANESE ART, illustrated by lantern slides, 
will be given in the Swedenborg Hall, 20, Hart Street, W.C. (British 
Museum or Holborn Tube Station). on Wednesday, FEBRUARY 26th, at 8.30 
p.m., by Mr. LAURENCE BINYON, who has recently returned from Japan. 
Chairman, Mr. Eric Maclagan. Admission: 1s. 6d.; Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. and 
as. 6d, Tickets from The Challenge, 24, Great Russel] Street, W.C.1, and 
Mrs. Roberts, 19, Woburn Square, W.C.1. The proceeds will be given to St. 
George’s Church, Bloomsbuy. 








CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 9th, at 11. 
EDWARD H. JAMES. 

“The British Prime Minister as Seen by an American.” 


February 8, 1930 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
. for the University Chair of Geography, tenable at Birkbeck College, 
Salary, £1,0u0 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 
first post on April loth, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University of London 
S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UN ERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the University Readership in English, tenable at King’s College and 
the London School of Kconomics. Salary £759 a year. Applications (12 copies) 
must be received not later than first post on April 11, 1980, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 














AR OFFICE.—Trained Library Assistant required ; must be 
7 under the age of 85. Library experience and knowledge of French and 
German desirable. 

: Salary, £110 per annum, by £10 increments 
Civil Service Cost of Living Bonus, 
emoluments £179 18s. 

Annual leave 18 days. 24 days after five years’ service, 

Preference given to ex-Service men suitably qualified. 

In the first instance the post will be temporary and subject to one 
month’s notice on either side, but it may be possible to offer establishment 
to a suitable candidate after a few months. 

_ Applications to be made by letter, giving full details of experience, quali- 
fications, diplomas, etc., to the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, The 
War Office (C.4), Whitehall, S.W.1, not later than February 15th. 


BOROUGH OF BLYTH, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of a Librarian 
(female) for the above Library. 

_ Applicants must have had experience in every Department of a Public 
Library worked by the Open-Access system, including Children’s Departments, 
and must hold at least one Certificate of having passed an examination of 
the Library Association. 

; a salary will be £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 

0 £175. 

The successful applicant will be required to reside within the Borough. 
Applications, stating age and qualifications and Library Association 
Certificates held, accompanied by copies of two testimonials, and endorsed 
“ Librarian,” to reach me not later than February 14th. 
J. LEIGH TURNER, Town Clerk. 


i to £180 per annum, plus 
making present total commencing 





Municipal Buildings, 
Blyth. 





SHEFFIELD PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
CHIEF CATALOGUER. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Chief Cataloguer 


(male), in Grade E.7, at a commencing salary of £380 per annum, rising 
by two annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £350 per annum. Essential 
requirements for the position are: Four certificates of the Library Association 
or the School of Librarianship; wide practical experience of the Dewey 
Classification, cataloguing and annotation, bulletin and publicity work in 
Public Libraries; and knowledge of book values. Persons who do not possess 
these qualifications are asked not to waste time by applying. 

Further details of the appointment may be obtained from the undersigned. 
P. LAMB, Chief Librarian. 
Administrative Department, 
Reference Library, 
Surrey Street, 
Sheffield. 





STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant 
Librarian in the Staffordshire County Library. Salary, £250 per annum. 
Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned. Applications, marked “ Library,” must be returned not later 
than February 28th, 1980. 
F. A. HUGHES, 


Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 
tafford. 





ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Applications are invited 
for two important posts. 

(1) Mathematical Master. 

(2) Chaplain who can offer good Latin and French, or one of these. 

Salary from £400 to £600. Duties to begin in May. Apply the Headmaster. 


CITY OF LEICESTER. 


ASSISTANT WANTED, for Muniment Room and other work. 
Applicants must be well-educated and _ possess a knowledge of 
palaeography and of the care of documents. Commencing salary £200 per 
annum. Three recent testimonials must be furnished. Apply not later than 
February 22nd, to The Director, The Museum, Leicester. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
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